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CHRONICLE 


Edward D. White, Chief Justice —Edward Douglass 
White, of Louisiana, a Democrat, was nominated to the 
Senate, by President Taft, for Chief Justice of the United 
States on December 12, and the nomination was promptly 
and unanimously confirmed by that body. Justice 
White was born in the parish of Lafourche, La., in 
1845. He was educated at Mount St. Mary’s College, 
Emmitsburg, Md., at the Jesuit College in New Orleans 
and at Georgetown College, Washington, D. C. Following 
graduation at Georgetown he entered the Confederate 
army, serving until the close of the war, when he prac- 
tised law in his native State. In 1874 he was elected to 
the Louisiana State Senate, in which body he ranked 
among the leaders; and in 1878 he was appointed an 
Associate Justice of the Supreme Court of Louisiana. 
He was elected to the United States Senate, as a Demo- 
<rat, to succeed James B. Eustis and took his seat on 
March 4, 1891. While serving as Senator he was ap- 
pointed by President Cleveland in 1894 an Associate Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court. : 


President Taft’s Message.—The final session of the 
Sixty-first Congress opened on Monday, December 5, and 
the yearly message of the President was delivered to 
‘both houses on December 6. The document contains 
about 34,000 words. In it the President makes many 
recommendations for legislation toward economy and re- 
form in the administration of the various offices of the 
sgovernment and urges the extension of the classified 
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service so as ultimately to free the post office and the 
consular seryice and other branches of government ac- 
tivity from political taint. Some of the schedules of the 
Payne bill, he remarks, have “ been subjected to a great 
deal of criticism,” and he opposes any general revision, 
though admitting that some of the criticism has been just. 
By the opening of the next Congress, Mr. Taft expects 
to be able to present the argument for further revision of 
separate tariff schedules; meanwhile, he is ready to have 
the Tariff Board enlarged and made permanent and given 
added powers, if Congress sees fit. 

On the subject of conservation, the President reaffirms 
the views to which he gave utterance in his St. Paul 
speech last September, dwelling upon the need of new 
legislation if the coal deposits and phosphate lands and 
water power rights are to be safeguarded and made avail- 
able. As concerns anti-Trust legislation, or further 
amendment of the Interstate Commerce act, the Presi- 
dent advises a pause until the Supreme Court gives a full 
interpretation of the meaning and scope of the statutes 
we now have, 

Recommendations favorable to various measures al- 
ready advocated by the President, are renewed. Under 
this heading he proposes reciprocity with Canada, mail or 
other subsidies for the creation of a’merchant marine, the 
bestowal of fitting recognition on Capt. Robert E. Peary 
for his discovery of the North Pole, the fortification of 
the Panama Canal, national incorporations, the cheapen- 
ing and simplification of equity proceedings in the national 
courts, regulation of injunction proceedings, increased 
salaries for Judges, higher postage rates for magazines, 
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introduction of the parcels post on rural routes, two bat- 
tleships a year, government of Alaska by commission, the 
valuation of railroads and a retirement fund for the civil 
service. 


Report on the Philippines.—|’cace, law and order pre- 
vail throughout the islands, says Secretary Dickinson’s re- 
port on the Philippines, which has just been issued by the 
War Department. He inspected practically all the public 
institutions and army posts and held many public hearings. 
The administration of the various departments was found 
to be, generally speaking, satisfactory. The Legislative 
Assembly, though controlled by the Nationalist party, 
which was organized in opposition to those who favored 
American control, has enacted laws for development and 
progress in keeping with the recommendations of the 
Governor-General. The support of education and inter- 
nal improvement has been liberal. _ Good progress is be- 
ing made in learning the English language. The Secre- 
tary dwells at some length on his investigations relative to 
the sale of Friar lands, which received much attention in 
the last session of Congress and the public press, but 
found no basis for the extreme statements made. The 
financial condition of the islands is satisfactory, and there 
is a surplus of $6,395,000. The Secretary recommends 
an appropriation of $250,000 for the development of coal 
claims on the island of Batan, which he says might be of 
incalculable value to the government in an emergency, 
and reviews recommendations previously made for the 
benefit of the islands. 


Filipino Home Rule Remote.—In the same report the 
Secretary of War, referring to the fitness of the Filipino 
people for self-government, says: There are very many 
highly educated Filipinos—many men of talent, ability 
and brilliancy—but the percentage in comparison with 
those who are wholly untrained in an understanding of 
and the exercise of political rights under a republican 
form of government is so small, and under the best and 
most rapid development possible under existing conditions 
will continue so small, that it is a delusion, if the present 
policy of control of the islands by the American people 
shall continue, to encourage the Filipino people in the 
hope that the administration of the islands will be turned 
over to them within the time of the present generation. 


Statue to Von Steuben.—The statue of Major-General 
Friedrich Wilhelm von Steuben, Inspector-General and 
drill-master of Washington’s army, was unveiled at Wash- 
ington on Dec. 7. President Taft, the German Ambas- 
sador to the United States, members of the President’s 
Cabinet, and of the diplomatic corps and thousands of 
von Steuben’s countrymen gathered at the monument. 


Canada.—The Prime Ministers of the Provinces met 
in Ottawa December 9. It is said that they discussed 


— 


proportion of representatives in the Dominion House of 
Commons. Under the provisions of the British North 
America Act the number of representatives from the 
Province of Quebec is fixed and the number of represen- 
tatives from each of the other provinces bears the same 
proportion to that number as the population of each 
province bears to that of Quebec. This rule works seri- 
ous injury to the maritime Provinces, the population 
of which grows but slowly in comparison with that of 
the rest of the country, and there is a prospect that at no 
distant day Prince Edward Island will have only one 
member in a House of Commons much larger than that 
of the early years of Confederation. When British Co- 
lumbia entered the Confederation in 1871 it was given 
three members. Its growth was not foreseen and the 
articles of agreement included the promise that its repre- 
sentation should never be diminished. The Maritime 
Provinces think that this concession might be made to 
them. The second question touches difficulties of concur- 
rent jurisdiction arising out of the insufficient definition of 
the powers of the two governments, federal and provin- 
cial. The Provinces complain that the Dominion Govern- 
ment is trespassing continually on their rights and it has 
been proposed that some of these should prepare a case 
in the matter to be carried to the Privy Council. British 
Columbia carries provincial rights to the extent of re- 

fusing corporations of other Provinces permission to do 
business unless incorporated under its own laws. Peo- 

ple are beginning to see what AMERICA has been pointing 
out for some time, that the British Empire is in a most 

critical condition. The Conservative leader, Mr. Borden, 

says that its fate must be determined in a very few years, 
and puts its safety in effective cooperation of its parts 
in trade and defence. 





Great Britain —The elections leave parties much as 
they were. Unionists explain their failure by personal 
popularity of candidates, revival of trade, strikes in the 
coal and shipbuilding trades. Some say that the party 
cries they adopted injured them. They certainly did not 
help Bonar Law in Manchester, who was getting on very 
well till he touched on “ American dollars ” and received 
a volley of comments: “ nonsense,” “ humbug,” “ bosh,’” 
etc., and Lord Rosebery had a like reception. The gen- 
eral poll was less than last January on both sides; a com- 
parison of the two showing that a handful of Liberals 
may have voted for the Unionists’ candidates and a 
slightly larger number abstained from voting. What the 
elections show clearly is, that on the whole the electors 
are at least apathetic regarding the House of Lords and 
Home Rule. Unionists themselves admit that the elec- 
tions went on ordinary party lines modified by purely 
local questions; and the hoped-for rush to preserve the 
constitution and to prevent the separation of the king- 
doms did not come off anywhere. As Mr. Balfour has 
proclaimed himself a Democrat in favor of the referen- 
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people, and as the people are content to let the government 
go ahead with its proposals, the proper course for the 
Unionists seems to be to stand aside and not interfere. 
A few Suffragist candidates stood. The absurdly 
small vote they polled shows that female pretensions 
helped by female violence have not impressed the voters. 





Ireland.—The recent cable reports of bloody encoun- 
ters in Cork city between the two Nationalist sections had 
absolutely no foundation. There was no collision between 
the rival meetings, no fighting of any kind, and the 
“eighty sent to hospital’ was a pure invention. The 
same is true of similar reports from other quarters sent 
out by parties interested in showing Ireland unfit for 
self-government. The only scene of serious election brawls 
was Belfast, where the regular Orangemen attacked the 
insurgent Orangemen who had helped to secure the vic- 
tory of Mr. Devlin. Mid-Tyrone is another Ulster con- 
stituency which has been wrested from the Unionists. 
The surprises of the elections were the capture of both 
seats in Cork city by Mr, O’Brien and Mr. M. Healy, and 
the loss of North Louth by Mr. T. M. Healy. Mr. 
O’Brien’s supporters are now confined to Cork County. 
Mr. Healy declined to accept the offer of a seat in Cork, 
as he intends to contest the legality of the Louth election. 
Mr. Asquith made several declarations during the 
week in favor of Home Rule, and in reply to a question 
whether he intended to introduce a Bill to that effect in the 
next Parliament, replied in the affirmative. Mr. Birrell 
also declared that the first measure to be introduced after 
the Lords’ veto was disposed of would be a Bill giving 
full self-government to Ireland in Irish affairs. This for- 
mally commits the government to practical and immediate 
action and justifies the course of Mr. Redmond. It is 
now evident that his confident prediction of a speedy set- 
tlement of the Irish question, should the Liberals win at 
the polls, was founded on reliable assurances. The re- 
sult of the elections has strengthened his position in 
Ireland. Replying to taunts that in supporting the Brit- 
ish Democracy against the Lords he was supporting So- 
cialistic ideals, Mr. W. Redmond said that “ good order, 
good government, reverence for religion and everything 
that became a Christian people were better and more 
wisely safeguarded by an honest and true-hearted democ- 
racy than by any privileged class.” As an Irishman and 
a Catholic he deemed himself bound to stand by the 
masses in all that was just and honest. ; 





France.—The bishops of France have received a cir- 
cular without signature and without date, but with the 
stamp of Paris on it, which professes to be a protest of 
a great number of priests belonging to all the dioceses 
against the oath which the Holy Father exacts from all 
clerics, as a safeguard against the doctrines of Modern- 
ism. The document declares that the individuals send- 
ing the protest are willing to take the oath with a mental 
reservation that they do not intend to be bound by it. 


The declaration is so self-stultifying that one is surprised 
that any attention was paid to the paper at all. The 
Duke of Chartres, King Louis Philippe’s grandson, who 
will be remembered as serving in the American Civil War 
with the Comte de Paris, on the staff of General McClel- 
lan, died at Paris on December 5. In a diary of his 
service with the Army of the Potomac kept by Father 
Tissot, S.J., chaplain of the Thirty-seventh Regiment, N. 
Y. Volunteers of the Irish Brigade, and published in the 
“Records and Studies” of the U. S. Catholic Historical 
Society, there is an interesting account of a visit made in 
camp by Father Tissot, who was a Frenchman, to these 
two illustrious representatives of his country. When 
the General Strike was over, great things were expected 
from the Prime Minister, about what he was to do to 
prevent the recurrence of such disorders. He spoke at 
the opening of Parliament but satisfied himself with 
generalities ; nor did he say anything about coercing civil 
service employees in the matter of syndicates, nor about 
the General Confederation of Labor, nor the union of 
syndicates. In the debate which followed the announce- 
ment of the Government program, Briand appeared pale, 
haggard and bent. He announced that he would continue 
his fight against Christianity ; that is to say, he would in- 
crease his “lay conquests.” Maurice Barrés, writing in 
the Echo de Paris, says that “ Briand has wit enough 
for fifteen but not enough political morality for two.” 
One of the new members of the Cabinet, Laferre, was 
the chief object of attack by the members of the Right, 
chiefly Piou and Driant. Laferre was the individual who 
championed the system of army espionage by which 56 
generals and 600 officers were expelled from the army 
because of their leanings, real or supposed, to Catholicity. 
He also had presided at ‘a meeting of Freemasons who 
passed a resolution that the seizure of Alsace and Lor- 
raine was a matter of no interest to them. Laferre’s 
bungling attempts to explain made even Briand smile. 
When the budget was discussed most of the members 
withdrew or read novels, and the Government was given 
a free hand to pile up its appropriations unchallenged. 








Belgium.—The bishops of the country have issued a 
joint pastoral on the subject of the First Communion of 
children. It insists upon a respectful and thankful re- 
ception of the papal decree, and reminds the faithful that 
nothing will more quickly develop grace in the hearts 
than early and frequent Communion. As soon as the 
children are prepared, they are to approach the Holy 
Table privately and without the usual ceremonies. The 
solemn and public reception of the Sacrament will take 
place after the child has followed at least two years’ in- 
struction in Catechism. Possibly this arrangement will 
tranquilize those who are worrying about the new ar- 
rangement. The Catholic quarrel in Parliament seems 





to have been settled, and it is thought that even the 
Daensists, or Catholic Socialists, can be relied upon in 
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ernment program for the coming session is distinctly so- 
cial in its character, and cannot be assailed by the So- 
cialist side of the House. The first article is a project 
to give miners who are 55 years old a minimum pension 
of 360 franes; then follow old age pensions, reform of 
the syndicate laws, and of domicile labor. The impeni- 
tent Manchesterians who flout every thing in favor of 
labor reform will probably snap their fingers at the whole 
program, but the Socialists will have to fall into line. 
The Government is assailed by the Liberals for running 
into debt. M. Liebart, the Minister of Finance, shows 
that even if the national debt is four milliards, the value 
of the railroads alone would balance it as an asset. There 
are besides, the bridges, canals, the colonial possessions, 
etc. The budget in 25 years has increased by 68,000,000 
francs, but in the same space of time the revenues have 
gone up to 73,000,000. So the country is safe. At last 
accounts the Queen who had been dangerously ill was out 
of danger. 








German Socialists Warned.—In a striking address be- 
fore the Reichstag, Chancellor von Bethmann-Hollweg 
freely commented on the internal politics of the empire. 
He deplored the factional spirit animating the various 
parliamentary groups and regretted the manner in which, 
to gain tactical party advantage, national fundamentals 
were often ignored in party programs. Touching the 
subject of Socialism and the Socialist party the Chancel- 
lor expressed himself with unwonted frankness. “ The 
revolutionary character of Social Democracy,” he said, “is 
finding more and more brutal expression. Dr. Carl Lieb- 
knecht, a Socialist member of the Prussian Diet, speak- 
ing in the United States recently remarked that matters 
in Germany were developing in such a way that the 
German crown might soon be swept away in a night as 
was the case in Portugal. Our people must have a clear 
answer to those views. The Socialists and whoever 
teaches the masses of the people that they can prosper 
only after the existing order is overthrown is responsible 
when the masses draw practical conclusions from this 
doctrine. Therefore, hold Social Democracy responsible 
for the great excesses recently committed during the 
strikes at Moabit and elsewhere. Who sows the wind 
reaps the whirlwind.” 


Plans for Greater Berlin —A bill compelling Berlin 
and its suburban municipalities to combine in a greater 
serlin has been drawn up by the Prussian government. 
The population of the contemplated metropolitan area is 
close to 3,500,000. The measure provides for an admin- 
istration of the greater city similar to that of the London 
county council. 


Italy —General Pelloux, former Minister of War in 
Italy, has given to the press the text of the speech which 
he will make in the Senate in support of his interpella- 
tion regarding the recent anti-papal utterances of Mayor 


Nathan. The speech is a vigorous protest against the si- 
lence of the Government regarding what “ must be af- 
firmed to be an insult offered to millions of Catholics.” 
Reminding the Government that next year is to witness 
the commemoration of the jubilee of the proclamation of 
United Italy, General Pelloux continues: “ Surely the 
best interests of all Italians demand that nothing be al- 
lowed to occur to mar the enthusiasm of the celebrations 
that is being planned, that nothing be permitted to dis- 
turb the peace and order of the patriotic festivities 
which are to mark that celebration.” He com- 
plains that Mayor Nathan has abused his position to 
utter statements which disgrace Italy and violate the chief 
laws of the land. The Government, he adds, is bound to 
take action in a matter thus touching Italy’s law of guar- 
antees, unless it be willing to stand accused of coopera- 
tion with Mayor Nathan in his offence. General Pelloux 
concludes by demanding to be informed whether the Gov- 
ernment means to continue its passive attitude in the 
matter and allow the injury done to Catholic sentiment 
to pass without any reparation. 


Hungary.—Despatches from Budapest make known 
that the followers of Kossuth and Justh, the two hitherto 
irreconcilable leaders of the Opposition, are beginning to 
show a disposition to settle their differences and that 
strong efforts are being made to unite the factions so 
that the Independence party may present an unbroken 
front in its attack upon the strong government majority 
during the approaching session of parliament. The rea- 
son is clear. The principal question to come before par- 
liament will be that of electoral reform, in regard to 
which Kossuth and Justh are alike strongly opposed to 
the solution suggested by the Premier, Graf Khuen- 
Hedervary, in his public announcements. The Inde- 
pendence party demands universal, equal and direct 
franchise with a secret ballot, the Government declares 
itself unprepared to accept such a sweeping reform. 
Should an agreement between the two Opposition leaders 
secure common action on the part of their followers the 
status of the party in parliament would unquestionably 
be a stronger one. Kossuth has a following of 55 mem- 
bers, Justh’s party numbers 42; disunited they can do 
nothing against the overwhelming forces of the Govern- 
ment, which controls 260 votes, united they will be able, 
owing to the peculiar conditions obtaining in parliament- 
ary procedure in Hungary, to hamper and harass the ac- 
tivity of the majority. This is especially true in the mat- 
ter of electoral reform, in which, it will be remembered, 
with full approval of the Emperor-King, very liberal 
promises were made to the Hungarian people just a year 
ago. The Government will not be pleased to see an 
effective alliance between the two leaders; Kossuth it has 
tolerated because of his moderate views, moderate at 
least from the Government’s standpoint; but Justh it has 
opposed with energy and bitterness, owing to the extremely 





radical character of his program. 
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QUESTIONS OF THE DAY 





Socialism in the Schools 


The instruction given by Mayor Seidel of Milwaukee 
to the younger generation of the city under his charge, 
that their government is founded upon oppression and 
that their study must be to prepare for revolution, may 
well arouse indignation but should not excite surprise. 
It is the only lesson which Socialism has come to teach. 
For the Marxian followers the entire social order under 
which we live is based upon ignorance, violence and 
injustice, and there can be no remedy except total destruc- 
tion. “It is not to reform the evils of the day,” Eugene 
V. Debs has told us in “ The Growth of Socialism,” 
“but to abolish the social system which produces them, 
that the Socialist party is founded. It is the party not 
of reform but of revolution.” Truce there can never be, 
they cry, until the reins of power and the nation’s des- 
tinies have been gathered into their hands, until they have 
swept away most of the “sweet ideals and dear moral- 
ities ”: the private ownership of capital and “patriotism— 
even patriotism.” 

It is clear then that the system of our public no less 
than of our private schools is pronounced by them to be 
entirely inadequate. In both Socialism beholds the same 
capitalistic bias, the same predetermined purpose to 
train obedient subjects for the service of the ruling 
classes, slaves for the plutocracy within our land. “The 
public school,” Austin Lewis writes, “has come to be 
regarded as a factory of citizenship, so that children 
are put through a series of patriotic devotions by means 
of flag worship, which is, in the ultimate, the blindest 
of fetichisms.” Patriotism, which is the cardinal virtue 
of these schools, a virtue more deeply though less osten- 
tatiously instilled into the mind of the Catholic child, 
is written by Socialists at the head of their catalogue 
of vices. In his public harangues the party orator may 
conceal his meaning in effusive rhetoric, but he is plain- 
spoken when addressing the initiated. “ Patriotism,” 
says Comrade Gustave Hervé in “ My Country, Right 
or Wrong,” “ in every nation masks the class antagonism 
to the great profit of the leading classes, through it they 
prolong and facilitate their domination;” and _ to 
strengthen his position he informs us what a country is: 
“a monstrous social inequality, the shameful exploitation 
of a nation by a privileged class.” Socialism acknowl- 
edges no country but only one universal struggle all 
the world over of class against class, of poor against 
rich, which must be waged even to annihilation. “The 
workingmen have no country,” reads the Communist 
Manifesto, “ we cannot take away from them what they 
have not got.” Therefore the watchword to be remem- 
bered, especially in times of national danger: ‘ Who- 
ever be the aggressor, rather insurrection than war!” 
(Gustave Hervé.) 








It is evident then that Socialism must construct its own 
schools in which the new ideal of education can be at- 
tained, in which Patriotism and Love of Country can 
be discarded as effectively as Religion has already been. 
It is after all but another step in the materialistic 
progress of our age. It is only logic pushed to its ulti- 
mate deductions with God left out in the premises. The 
beginning of this new education has now been realized 
in the Socialist Sunday School, an institution already 
established in various cities and pointed to with satis- 
faction by journalists and party leaders. 

What then is a Socialist Sunday School? Looking 
over the first lesson of a model course we meet at the 
very opening with a familiar subject, a chapter “ On the 
Beginning of Things.” There is, however, no disturbing 
reference made to a God or a Creator. Stating in a 
word the existence of material things, the author enters 
upon a minutely accurate description of our earliest 
human progenitors as they existed not more than thirty 
millions of years ago. The distinction between them and 
their less developed brethren of the forest is sufficiently 
established by the fact that they have learned the use 
of fire. No antiquated theories of a spiritual principle 
in man are allowed to prepossess the mind of the child, 
no visionary dreams of a hereafter are permitted to rob 
it of its assured present. There is, of course, nothing 
new in these lessons. They are scientific as they are 
edifying and have been taught for years past in count- 
less schools throughout the land. The originality of 
Socialism consists in making them matter for Sunday 
instruction and, especially, in pointing out the vast su- 
periority of social and ethical conditions in that golden 
age of cave-man and forest-man, as compared with those 
of our own iron reign of sex inequality and class oppres- 
sion. Sociology, history and science, as seen through a 
haze of red, are the favorite branches of these schools, and 
their object is to instil into the heart of the child a 
brotherly affection which shall exclude none of its own 
class, and a happy discontent with the entire order of 
existing things—Socialism alone excepted. 

But Sunday School teaching does not bound the edu- 
cational horizon of Socialism. The training of a more 
highly educated proletariat for effecvive propaganda work 
is a problem of no small importance, one solution to 
which has been the foundation and endowment of the 
Rand School of Social Science in New York. I quote 
a brief review of its scope and work taken from an 
article by Ada C. Sweet. The passage presents a clear 
summary of Socialist teaching, and, apart from what 
opponents would call a party-coloring, it merely repro- 
duces the very theses which every consistent Socialist 
must defend. 

In this school are taught the general theories and doc- 
trines of Socialism; the abolition of private ownership 
of land, public utilities and means of production, and 
a complete “ social democracy ” as opposed to the present 
form of representative government in the United States. 
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With more or less power each lecturer enlarges upon 
“class consciousness,” and preaches class hatred; other 
agitators present distorted views of the past and present, 
urging what is properly called the “ materialistic concep- 
tion of history;” these speakers bitterly attack the 
United States Constitution and especially the United 
States courts. Discouragement and despair as to the life 
and progress of workers under present conditions are 
constantly expressed, while disloyalty to country and 
the complete obliteration of the sentiment of patriotism 
are common doctrines. Under the thin guise of forward- 
ing the sentiment of universal peace and brotherhood, 
virulent hostility to the army and navy is taught, and 
constantly the most pessimistic views of industrial and 
social conditions are expressed, while individual efforts 
are discouraged and branded as useless in the “ struggle 
with capitalism.” 

Added to the Rand School are correspondence courses, 
each consisting of six outlines. These are sent to the 
students at intervals of one month, and give a synopsis 
of the subject to be treated with directions for reading. 
After completing the prescribed study the correspondent 
writes an essay which is “ read and marked by comrades 
well qualified for such work,” and returned with criticism 
and fraternal advice. 

But the most comprehensive plan for engaging in the 
cause of Socialism the power and resources of educa- 
tion is the Intercollegiate Socialist Society, whose mem- 
bership is drawn from the great universities of our 
country. At present Socialistic study chapters have 
already been erected, according to official accounts, at 
educational centres like Harvard, Columbia, the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Marietta College, the College 
of the City of New York, while representatives are 
drawn from Yale, Vassar, Ohio State, Princeton, Smith 
and other colleges. Their activity may be illustrated by 
quoting from the plans of the New York chapter, which 
are “to hold monthly propaganda meetings and through 
the teachers’, engineers’, medical, legal, press and other 
committees seek to organize the members of the pro- 
fessions of the city and vicinity for the purpose of 
Socialistic study and activity.” To this chapter is like- 
wise attached a press committee to present the Socialist 
standpoint in newspapers and magazines and encourage 
other members to do the same, and a lecture bureau to 
arrange with other organizations for lectures to be 
given by members of the chapter. The first annual con- 
vention of the Society was attended by students and 
alumni from thirty-six American and five European 
colleges. 

It is to be noted that the most prominent of the Social- 
ist leaders in the past and present belong to the class of 
“Intellectuals.” Marx and Lasalle themselves were 
of this number. Liebknecht in Germany, Ferri in Italy, 
Vandervelde in Belgium, Jaurés in France and a long 
list of American writers and party leaders are to be 

counted among this same class. They are said to belong 











to the proletariat in as far as they do not own the means 
of their employment, even as all university professors 
can be embraced in this term. Kirkpatrick, the organizer 
of the Intercollegiate Socialist Society (1.S.S.), gives 
their status and indicates their importance in a quotation 
taken from Bebel. Referring to the large proletariat in 
the liberal professions the latter remarks that its utility 
consists in “constantly increasing and carrying discon- 
tent with the state of affairs into the highest ranks of 
society. The capitalistic spirit in these circles is roused 
to criticism of actual conditions and helps to accelerate 
the universal dissolution.” In the same spirit Jaurés 
insists “ If it (Socialism) is limited to the wage-earners, 
it cannot conquer. If it includes all the workers and 
the moral and intellectual elite of the nation, its victory 
is certain”’ (Studies in Socialism, Jaurés). The moral 
élite at present mainly consists, we presume, of the not 
inconsiderable number of Protestant clergymen who have 
already given it their support. 

So at length we behold, more truly than the poet saw 
in dream, the raven perched upon the bust of Pallas. 

“And the lamp-light o’er him streaming casts his 
shadow on the floor.” It is the forecast of all that 
Socialism so confidently predicts, and whose realization, 
whether we fear it or not, we must labor to prevent. Our 
lethargy would be its strength. Socialism has inex- 
haustible resources of enthusiasm and energy. We have 
summed up but a portion of its work in the educational 
field, and doubtlessly we shall soon witness its efforts 
to introduce Socialistic text-books, openly or by stealth, 
into our public institutions. Yet, Socialism, with all its 
hatred of the Church, may not be without blessings to us 
in the Providence of God. If it can but arouse in us 
a spirit of equal aggressiveness, a more profound Sense 
of our social responsibilities, an eager zeal for organiza- 
tion, press-activity and apostolic work of every kind, it 
shall have done us a worthy service. This is the use 
we must endeavor to make of it, for vainly as the poet 
shall we now conjure it with empty words: 

“ Get thee back into the tempest and the Night's 
Plutonian shore!” 
Joseru HUSSLEIN, S.J. 


Mass in the Presbyterian Church 
Il. 


The celebrant then began the Great Ektene, and the 
choir sang in response to each petition, “Hospodi pomilui” 
(Kyrie Eleison), exactly as in all Greek churches, and 
all was conducted with the same words and same inton- 
ing. When, however, he came to the part, “ Let us pray 
for our most holy ecumenical Bishop, Pius, the Pope of 
Rome,” and the rest of the Archbishops and Bishops, 
as the words stand in the Greek Catholic missal, he used 
only the concluding expression: “for the honorable 
Presbyterate and the Diaconate in Christ, etc.” At the 
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end of the Ektene, the celehrant loudly intoned the 
Bogorodicheu (Theotokion) or ascription to the Blessed 
Virgin: ‘Commemorating our most holy, most pure, 
most blessed and glorious Lady, the Mother of God and 
ever Virgin Mary, with all the Saints, let us commend 
ourselves and one another and all our life to Christ our 
God.” 

After that the choir and many of the congregation sang 
the first antiphon, the response to each versicle of it 
being, “ Molitrami Bogoroditsy, Spase, spasi nas,” 
(Through the prayers of the Mother of God, O Saviour, 
save us), which response is sung four times in the first 
antiphon. After the celebrant had again intoned, “ com- 
memorating our most holy, most pure, etc.,” the second 
antiphon was sung. The responses to the versicles of this 
antiphon are: “ Molitrami sviatikh troikh, Spase, spasi 
nas” (Through the prayers of thy Saints, O Saviour, 
save us). And again the celebrant intoned, “ commem- 
orating our most holy, most pure, etc.,” and then the 
third antiphon was sung. The response to the versicles 
of this antiphon were: “ Save us, O Son of God, risen 
from the dead, who sing to Thee, Alleluia.”’ 

After that came the Little Entrance with the Gospels 
which were taken from the altar and then afterwards 
laid on the altar again. During each one of these bless- 
ings, and indeed every time the celebrant intoned, “Glory 
be to the Father and the Son and the Holy Ghost, as 
it is now and ever shall be world without end,” each 
member of the congregation and the choir bowed and 
crossed himself devoutly. After that the Trisagion 
(Sviaty Bozhe) was sung, after each stanza at the 
“Glory be to the Father, etc.,” all of the congregation 
and singers made the sign of the cross. Following this 
the Lector, or reader, in the choir read the Apostle 
(Epistle) and then while the choir sang the “ Alleluia ” 
preparatory to the Gospel, large candles were distributed 
to certain of the congregation, who after receiving them 
went upon the platform near the altar and lighted them 
and formed a miniature procession to accompany the 
celebrant as he carried the Gospels from the altar to the 
pulpit at the edge of the platform, where they encircled 
him as he intoned the Gospel of the day. The only thing 
noticeably different from the ceremonies of the Mass 
in the Greek Catholic Church was that the celebrant 
did not use either censer or incense. But whenever he 
turned to bless the congregation his arm was extended 
and his fingers held in exactly the Greek Catholic position 
and each time he made the full sign of the cross. 

After this the choir sang the Cherubic Hymn, that 
well known deliberate melody of the Greek Church, by 
which the elements of bread and wine, already blessed, 
are welcomed as they are carried to the altar to be con- 
secrated. This solemn carriage of the chalice and paten 
with the bread and wine is known in the Greek rite 
by the name of the Great Entrance. It is a foreshadow- 

ing of the consecration yet to come. The Cherubic Hymn 
sung at this imitation Mass in Hope Chapel was word 








for word the same as in the Greek Catholic or Greek 
Orthodox church: ‘Let us, who mystically represent 
the Cherubim and sing to the life-giving Trinity the 
thrice-holy hymn, put away all the cares of this life, 
(here the Entrance to the altar takes place) that we 
may receive the King of All who comes invisibly escorted 
by the angelic hosts, Alleluia, Alleluia, Alleluia.” The 
celebrant entered with the paten and chalice uncovered, 
but with the tliton or aer (the large veil covering the 
paten and chalice) over his left shoulder, and after re- 
citing the prayers for the “ Synod and Presbyterate ” 
(omitting all mention of the Pope or the Bishops) he 
deposited the chalice and paten in the middle of the 
altar directly under the cross. 

After the little Ektene was intoned by the celebrant 
and its responses “ Grant us, O Lord” were sung by 
the choir, he unfolded the aer and held it up on high 
above the chalice and paten, exactly as in the Greek 
Catholic Church, while the choir and people sang the 
Nicene creed. When they sang the words “i vochelo- 
vichshasia”’ (and was made man) every one bowed their 
heads as prescribed in the Greek rite. After several 
prayers, the celebrant intoned, “Let us lift up our 
hearts,” the choir responded “ We have them up to the 
Lord,” and then the celebrant, “ Let us give thanks to 
the Lord,” while the choir responded, “ It is meet and 
just to adore the Father and Son and Holy Ghost, the 
holy consubstantial and indivisible Trinity.”” The cele- 
brant, then stretching out his arms, recited in a low 
tone, the Preface after the Greek style, concluding by 
intoning aloud the last words of it. The choir then took 
up the response, “ Sviat, sviat, sviat (Sanctus, sanctus, 
sanctus) etc.”—‘“ Holy, holy, holy, Lord of Hosts, 
heaven and earth is full of Thy glory. Hosanna in the 
highest. Blessed is he who cometh in the name of the 
Lord. Hosanna in the highest.” And at this moment 
a small bell was rung thrice, 

Then all the congregation began to kneel down, and 
the celebrant, bending low over the altar intoned aloud 
the Greek form of consecration: “ Take, eat, this is my 
body broken for you for the forgiveness of sins,” while 
the small bell was again rung thrice. The choir re- 
sponded “Amen,” while the kneeling congregation 
crossed themselves repeatedly. Then he intoned again 
the Greek form of consecration of the chalice: ‘“ Drink 
ye all of this, this is my blood of the New Testament 
shed for you and for many for the forgiveness of sins,” 
and again the choir responded “ Amen” and the small 
bell was rung thrice, while the kneeling congregation 
again crossed themselves. Then the celebrant turning 
to the congregation held up the chalice and paten and 
intoned: “Thine of thy own we offer to thee, for all 
and through all,” just as in a Greek Catholic church. 
The celebrant continued to say something in a low 
voice, but whether he said the epiklesis, “ make this 
bread the holy body of thy Christ and that which is in 
this chalice the precious body of thy Christ,” I do not 
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know, as I was too far away to catch the words, but im- ; used on the altar is the regular one printed in Lemberg 


mediately afterwards he intoned loudly: “Especially our 
all holy, all pure, exceedingly blessed and glorious Lady, 
the Mother of God and ever Virgin Mary.” Immediately 
the choir and most of the congregation sang in response: 
“ Meet indeed it is to praise thee, Mother of God, 
(Bogoroditzu) ever blessed and immaculate Mother of 
our God (preneporochnu Mater Boha nasheho). More 
honorable than the Cherubim and beyond compare more 
glorious than the Seraphim, thou who without stain 
barest God the Word, thee, verily, the Mother of 
God, we magnify!” Imagine this in a Presbyterian 
church! 

Afterwards the celebrant lifted up the paten (really 
the Greek elevation), and intoned: “ Holy things for the 
holy!” while the choir responded: “One Holy, One 
Lord, Jesus Christ, in the glory of God the Father, 
Amen.” And he afterwards blessed the congregation 
with the chalice, making the sign of the cross with it, 
intoning: ‘O Lord, save thy people and bless thine in- 
heritance.” Although the time came for communion, 
the celebrant consumed what was on the paten and in 
the chalice, none of the congregation coming forward. 
After this he made the ablutions in the form used in the 
Greek rite and then cleansed the chalice, and retired with 
it from the altar. Then he divested himself of his 
. chasuble, and coming to the public in alb and stole, he 

preached a sermon in which he said a good deal about 
“ Greek Catholics,” referring particularly to the change 
in name of a Ruthenian society which had lately taken 
those words as an additional part of its name. After- 
wards he resumed the chasuble, the choir sang again: 
“It is meet indeed to praise thee O Mother of God, etc.,” 
the final prayer was said and the blessing with the sign 
of the cross was given to the people. 

The celebrant then retired into the vestry where he 
took off his vestments. While he was doing so, nearly 
all the small congregation came up to the analogion in 
front of the pulpit, bowed down, crossed themselves re- 
peatedly and reverently kissed the crucifix there, just 
as they would have done in a Greek Catholic church. 
When the celebrant came out of the vestry in ordinary 
street dress, he was asked in English what kind-of a 
church it was, and he replied “ This is a Presbyterian 
church.” A little later one of the men present said it 
was an Independent Greek Catholic church. The cele- 
brant said his name was Basil Kusiv, and once described 
himself as a priest and at another time as a minister. 
I asked him to let me see the service book which he used, 
and going towards the altar he directed the church at- 
tendant, who was then extinguishing the candles, to show 
it to me. It was a beautifully printed edition (of which 
I have a copy) of the Liturgy of St. John Chrysostom in 
Slavonic, issued and printed by the Basilian monks at 
Zhowkwa in Galicia, dated 1906, and bearing the im- 
primatur of Most Rev. Andrew Sheptytski, Greek Cath- 
olic Metropolitan of Lemberg. The Book of the Gospels 





for the Greek Catholics. 

The vestments used by this imitation priest were of the 
well known Greek form and were very fine and new. 
Every gesture, every word in accent and intoning in the 
service, were according to the Greek ritual, and the very 
books on the altar, and those used by choir and congre- 
gation were Greek Catholic ones. In fact every means 
seems to have been taken to completely deceive and lead 
astray these poor Ruthenians and to give them the idea 
that they are attending a Catholic Mass, as in their old 
country, ANDREW J. SHIPMAN. 


Margaret Brent The First Suffragette 


It is a curious historical fact that the first recorded 
suffragette, on this side of the Atlantic, is Margaret 
Brent, a woman whose name is held in the highest honor 
in the annals of Catholic Maryland. William Hand 
Browne, in his “ Maryland, the History of a Palatinate,” 
calls her “the only woman whose figure stands clear in 
our colonial history,” and he regrets “that so few par- 
ticulars of her life are left to us, and that we have no 
portrait of this stately old English gentlewoman.” Her 
name occurs frequently in the pages of the twenty- 
seven volumes of the official archives of colonial Mary- 
land. 

The Brents were conspicuous in the founding of Vir- 
ginia and Maryland. Captain George Brent, under a 
patent granted him and three associates, February 10, 
1687, by James I, purchased 30,000 acres of land, be- 
tween the Potomac and Rappahannock, for a colony in 
which the inhabitants should enjoy “the free exercise 
of their religion, without being persecuted or molested 
upon any penal laws or other account of the same.” His 
descendants, Robert and William Brent, married Ann 
and Ellen Carroll, sisters of John Carroll, fellow-student 
at Bohemia of the Brents, and first Bishop of the 
hierarchy of the United States. 

Margaret Brent, with her brothers Giles and Fulke 
and her sister Mary, arrived in Maryland, November 22, 
1638. They were relatives of the Calverts. Margaret 
brought with her nine colonists, five men and four 
women. She and her sister Mary took up manors, im- 
ported more settlers, and managed their affairs with 
most successful masculine ability. One of the two 
“courts baron” of which there is record, was held at 
St. Gabriel’s Manor, on the estate of Mary Brent. 
Fulke and Giles Brent were delegates to the Assembly 
of February 25, 1639. Giles was the Military Captain 
and instructor in arms of the local forces, Governor of 
the Isle of Kent, and he was appointed Acting Governor 
of the whole colony, on April 15, 1643, when Leonard 
Calvert went to England. 

In such an environment Margaret Brent grew to be 
one of the most influential personages in the colony. 
Leonard Calvert made her his most favored counsellor. 
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She was present with her sister Mary at his death bed, 
and just before he died he said to her: “I make you my 
sole executor. Take all and pay all.” The Maryland 
Assembly of 1648 recognized this verbal will; and it was 
on her testimony, that Calvert’s dying wish was that 
Thomas Greene should be his successor as Governor, that 
Greene was chosen. 

After Calvert’s death the soldiers he had hired to help 
him to recover the colony were clamoring for pay long 
overdue. The weak Greene did not not know what to 
do, but Margaret Brent went among the mutinous 
soldiers and quieted them while she sold enough of the 
Proprietary’s cattle to satisfy their claims. 

According to the “Archives of Maryland” (I, p. 
215) she appeared in 1647 before the General Assembly, 
“‘and requested to have a vote in the House for herself, 
and a voice also, for at the last Court, January 30, it 
was ordered that the said Mistress Brent was to be 
looked upon and received as his Lordship’s Attorney. 
The Governor denied that the said Mistress Brent should 
have any vote in the House. And the said Mistress 
Brent protested against all proceedings in this present 
Assembly unless she may be present and have a vote as 
aforesaid.” 

This Governor who refused her demand for “a vote 
for herself and another as his Lordship’s Attorney,” was 
the Thomas Greene who owed his position to her help. 
The Lord Baltimore, who succeeded Leonard Calvert, 
did not like her aggressive methods of “ doing things,” 
especially her sale of the Proprietary’s cattle to pay the 
soldiers, hence he wrote some sharp animadversions on 
the fair Margaret to the Assembly of 1649. But, as 
we learn from the “ Archives” (I, pp. 239; 316), that 
body took her part in the following terms: 

“As for Mistress Brent’s undertaking and meddling 
with your Lordship’s estates here (whether she pro- 
cured with her own or others’ importunity or no) we do 
verily believe, and in conscience report, that it was bet- 
ter for the colony’s safety, at that time in her hands, 
than in any man’s else in the whole province after your 
brother’s death. For the soldiers would never have 
treated any other with that civility and respect, and 
though they were even ready at several times to run into 
mutiny, yet still she pacified them—till at last, things 
were brought to that strait that she must be admitted 
and declared your Lordship’s Attorney by an order of 
court or else all must go to ruin again, and 
then the second mischief had been doubtless far greater 
than the former.” 

Princess Mary, the daughter of the Indian Emperor 
Kittamaquund, was entrusted to the care of Margaret 
Brent, who jealously watched over the interests and edu- 
cation of her ward, regarding her as an adopted 
daughter. Margaret remained a bachelor maid to the 
end, and we learn from the Annapolis Mss, that in 1658, 
when fifty-seven years of age, she appeared before the 
Provincial Court and testified “that Thomas White, 


‘ 





lately deceased, out of tender love and affection he bore 
unto the petitioner, intended, if he had lived to have 
married her, and did by his last will give unto the said 
petitioner his whole estate he was possessed of in his 
lifetime.” 

There are records of her being alive three years after 
this, but the precise details and date of her death are 
lacking. Although present-day advocates of striking 
“the word male out of the Constitution,” might draw 
many fruitful lessons from a study of her life and 
character, they seem to have entirely ignored this pioneer 


in the cause they are so vociferously upholding. 
Tuomas F, MEEHAN. 


Christian Archeology 


Rome offers many advantages to those who are at- 
tracted by the records of the past. The amazing number 
and variety of the monuments which the Eternal City 
possesses carry us back by leaps and bounds into the 
very night of antiquity. For the Catholic scholar there 
are few more fascinating subjects to which he may de- 
vote a portion of his recreation, or his leisure, if he be 
so fortunate as to possess any, than the study of the 
history of the first ages of Christianity. If he will but 
listen, the very stones will call out to him, in a voice 
thin, indeed, yet clear and certain, across a chasm of 
nearly nineteen centuries. 

A notable contribution to archeology aiid early Chris- 
tian history lies before us in two volumes of Father 
Sisto Scaglia’s work in Latin entitled: “ Notiones 
Archaeologie Christiane Disciplinis Theologicis Coordin- 
te,” published by Desclée & Co., Rome. The first vol- 
ume contains some 450 pages, and it is a splendid speci- 
men of the book maker’s art, having 200 illustrations, 
all prepared especially for this work. It is occupied 
largely with the introduction to the study of Christian 
archeology, giving the documents necessary for its thor- 
ough knowledge, such as the Acts of the martyrs, ancient 
calendars, itineraries, lists of inscriptions, the persecu- 
tions and their juridical basis, the number of the martyrs, 
their relics, the origin and nature of the underground 
and open air cemeteries of Rome, funeral rites, etc., and 
on each of these topics the author says the last word. 
His varied and extensive learning, his great researches, 
his distinguished abilities, and his sound orthodoxy en- 
title any work from his pen to be received with interest 
and respect, and ensure him a place among the many 
famous names that shine out so splendidly through the 
historic past. 

The second volume sustains the author’s great repu- 
tation, and adds additional lustre to the honors he de- 
rived from his first. “Christian Inscriptions” is 
the subject treated by the learned Carthusian in his 
second book, an octavo volume of 400 pages, magnifici- 
ently illustrated. For the Catholic apologist it is a work 
of the highest importance. It is the only one that has 
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yet seemed to grasp the value of a clear and adequate 
grouping and coordination of the dogmatic inscriptions 
found in the Roman Catacombs. By devoting an entire 
volume to this study, Father Sisto’s contribution to the- 
ology and Christian archeology can scarcely be over- 
estimated. It is a veritable mine of information, and 
defenders of the Faith will find in it an inexhaustible 
storehouse of arguments to support the continuity of the 
Catholic religion across a gulf of nineteen centuries to the 
dim distance of the earliest antiquity. 

In this work which deals with dogmatic inscrip- 
tions, the gifted author first takes up those of known 
date, and then passes on to determine the approximate 
date of those bearing no indication of the time they 
were written. Afterwards he groups all the inscriptions 
found anywhere in the Catacombs to support thirteen of 
the major dogmas of the Faith, One entire portion of 
the book is devoted to the inscriptions bearing directly 
upon the ecclesiastical hierarchy, and it will prove a 
revelation to those who are unacquainted at first hand 
with those ancient documents of the Faith. 

A very important, if not the foremost place among the 
sources from which we derive a knowledge of the first 
ages of the Church is occupied by Christian epigraphy, 
the name by which Christian inscriptions are designated. 
These inscriptions are important, not only by reason of 
their immense multitude and their remote antiquity, but 
for the further reason that they have suffered less than 
other objects from the destroying hand of time. True, 
indeed, we possess but a fractional part of the total 
number that once existed. The barbarian invasions, the 
repeated sacks of Rome, and the desecration of the Cata- 
combs have destroyed countless treasures in the shape 
of inscriptions that to-day would be simply priceless. 
Yet, fortunately, enough of them remain to be of vast 
assistance in giving life and color to the habits and modes 
of thought of our Catholic brothers and sisters when 
Christianity was beginning its career. 

Pope Pius VII (1800-1823) whose preserving arm 
was ever stretched forth to save the relics of antiquity, 
whether Christian or Pagan, was among the first to recog- 
nize the value of inscriptions, and his name will always 
be held in honor by archeologists. He opened a special 
museum in the Vatican, known as the Galleria Lapidaria, 
and lined that immense corridor with inscriptions, one 
side Pagan, the other Christian. It is one of the most 
interesting places in Rome. On one side we have the 
haughty phrases of a mighty empire, the greatest the 
world has yet seen, then in the pride of power and place; 
on the other, the story of a handful of Christians so 
humble that they do not even give their names. On 
one side we read only of conquests and victories; the 
other tells us nothing but martyrdom and defeat. On 
the one hand, war; the other breathes only gentle peace 
“pax tecum.” These silent monuments of the past sug- 
gest food for the imagination, for they call out to us with 
an imperious warning voice that the glory of the world 








passes quickly, and that failure may have its triumph. 

in illustrating or proving Catholic belief and discipline, 
inscriptions furnish an argument of the first order, 
since they are based upon purely monumental evidence. 
While much can be derived from them, we should not, 
however, look for the demonstration of every dogma 
of faith, for the reason that most of those inscriptions 
that have come down to us are sepulchral—thoughts of 
death being uppermost in the minds of those who wrote 
them, and consequently the doctrines of a future life, 
the communion of saints, prayers for the dead and 
Purgatory, follow as a matter of course. The early 
Christians, however, were not to be expected to speak of 
the seven sacraments, the ecclesiastical hierarchy, of the 
infallibility of the Pope, when they were engaged in a 
solemn funeral rite that had no direct and immediate 
connection with those points of Catholic doctrine. They 
had no thought of future ages, when, in the dim light of 
those subterranean galleries they hastily carved a few 
words on a marble slab, covering the place where they 
laid the charred or mangled remains of some martyred 
relative or friend, and then hastened away to meet, 
perhaps, the same fate themselves. Hence we must not 
be surprised at our inability to prove every single dogma 
of faith from these early inscriptions. Rather, our 
amazement should be that we can prove so many, con- 
sidering the circumstances under which they were written. 
If we walk through the Catholic cemeteries of any of 
our modern cities and read the epitaphs to see how many 
dogmas of faith they reveal, we shall be struck by their 
apologetic poverty. Nay, worse than this. In the vast 
majority of them, neither the inscriptions nor the tomb- 
stones seem to be differentiated in the slightest degree 
from those of Pagans or Protestants. What shall the 
archeologists twenty centuries hence say of the Catholics 
of this age? 

Father Sisto shows clearly that the very earliest in- 
scriptions are marked by a striking simplicity and 
brevity. They say very little, and yet from their very 
silence we can deduce two important conclusions. First, 
in all the multitude of early inscriptions, whether they be 
brief, as in the first century, or slightly eulogistic, as 
in the fourth, not one has been found to utter a single 
word of complaint or resentment or bitterness toward the 
established government, or the long line of Roman sov- 
ereigns who repeatedly employed the vast machinery of 
the empire to blot out Christianity from the face of the 
earth. Surely, while the intellect admires, the heart 
cannot fail to go out to those ancient brethren of the faith, 
who, like Christ Himself, suffered and were silent. 

Secondly, the erudite author proves conclusively that 
the primitive Christians placed master and slave on an 
equality, and the boast of the Church that within her 
fold there is no distinction of classes is amply verified 
by the fact that among all the thousands of inscriptions 
found in the Catacombs, not a single solitary one men- 
tions a slave. That the Church, even in Apostolic times, 
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numbered persons of the highest nobility among her con- 
verts is a fact too well known to need illustration here. 
The very mention of the Catacombs of Domitilla is 
sufficient to connect the early Church with the imperial 
Flavian family. At times, the very thought of this fairly 
startles us, for had it not been for an accident, there is 
a great probability that a Christian might have been 
seated on the throne of the Czsars, even before the end 
of the first century. 

Father Sisto’s work is unquestionably the best of its 
kind in any language, and it is a striking refutation of 
the once fashionable calumny that friars are lazy and 
monks are ignorant. The author’s versatile and multi- 
form genius, his lucidity in stating a problem, the judicial 
poise and balance of his mind in weighing counter opin- 
ions, his splendid marshalling of facts to support his own 
conclusions, the profundity of his erudition in citing 
and interpreting an amazing quantity of documents in 
many of the great ancient and modern languages, all this 
varied learning, united to the penitential life of a Trappist 
monk passed amid the lonely wastes of the Roman 
Campagna, proves that the Catholic Church is still the 
mother of scholars no less than of saints. 

Tuomas F. Coaxtey, D.D. 


CORRESPONDENCE 





National Catholic Congress of Hungary 


Bupapest, HuNGAryY, Nov. 18, 1910. 


The National Catholic Congress of Hungary, held in 
the capital city on November 13, 14 and 15, was, from 
every point of view, a decided success. The enthusiasm 
with which the clergy and laity from every part of the 
country assembled in Budapest, the unflagging interest 
displayed in each of the various meetings and the convic- 
tion manifestly carried away by every one of the dele- 
gates, of the necessity for rehewed and augmented ac- 
tivity in affairs Catholic, all point to a renaissance in 
Hungarian Catholicity much needed and long hoped for. 

This year’s was the country’s tenth General Congress, 
and the sixth held in Budapest, the custom being to meet 
annually, alternately in the metropolis, and in one or 
another of the larger cities in the kingdom. 

The principal sessions were held in the “ Vigado,” a 
hall owned by the city and used for musical recitals, 
receptions, etc., and the largest building of its kind in 
Hungary. Here eight public gatherings were held, while 
approximately twenty departmental meetings took place 
in other halls throughout the city; sermons and addresses 
in German and Slovak were also arranged for those ef 
the delegates not understanding the Magyar tongue. 

The formal opening of the Congress took place in the 
“Vigado” on Sunday at eleven a.m. Previous to this, 
however, sacred services were held in three of the local 
churches. At eight o'clock a pontifical Mass in pres- 
ence of the Most Blessed Sacrament was celebrated in 
the Church of the Perpetual Adoration, for the members 
of the Eucharistic and Altar Societies, all of whom re- 
ceived Holy Communion, and during the entire day the 
Blessed Sacrament was exposed for special public adora- 
tion. At the same hour in St. Stephen’s Basilica, Count 





Majlath, the Bishop of Transylvania, offered up the 
Holy Sacrifice, during which the united Sodalities of the 
Blessed Virgin and the- Children of Mary, not only of 
Budapest, but from every part of the country, received 
Holy Communion. It is estimated that nearly four thous- 


and of the faithful communicated at these Masses. At 
nine o'clock in the Belvaros parish church the “ Veni 
Sancte” was intoned and pontifical Mass celebrated by 
Monsignor Balas, the Bishop of Rozsnyé. Long before 
the hour of the opening exercises every available space 
in the “ Vigado” was taken. Among those seated on the 
speakers’ platform, were seventeen of Hungary’s bishops, 
including three of the Greek Ruthenian and Roumanian 
rites, the Minister of Religion and Culture, Count John 
Zichy and his predecessor, Count Albert Apponyi, about 
twenty members of both houses of Parliament, abbots 
and provincials of several religious Orders, the theologi- 
cal faculty of the Budapest University, numerous Canons 
from the various cathedrals, and many of the Catholic 
counts and barons. The splendid and impressive picture 
made by so representative a body was to be seen at every 
public session of the three-days’ Congress. 

At the opening meeting, after the chairman, Count 
Emil Széchenyi had welcomed the delegates, and outlined 
the proposed work of the Congress, Bishop Csernoch, of 
the Diocese of Csanada, spoke on “ The Holy Crown and 
the King,” and paid a fervent tribute to the venerable 
ruler of Hungary, Francis Joseph I, who recently cele- 
brated his eightieth birthday, and who, like several of his 
predecessors, bearing the title of “ Apostolic King,” wears 
the crown presented by Pope Sylvester II to St. Stephen, 
Hungary’s first king, in the year 1001. “ The Authority 
of the Pope” was the theme of the third speaker, Count 
Adalbert Somssich; in voicing the sentiments of loyalty 
and devotion of his Hungarian flock, the speaker took 
occasion to protest against the insults and indignities per- 
petrated towards the Holy Father by the unworthy chief 
magistrate of the Eternal City. 

Telegrams conveying the greetings of the assembled 
delegate were despatched, during the opening session, to 
the Holy Father, King Francis Joseph, and to the heir- 
apparent, Francis Ferdinand, from all three of whom 
cordial messages of gratitude and commendation were 
read at one of the subsequent meetings. At the second 
public session, held on Monday afternoon, the speakers 
were Count Peter Vay, Protonotarius of His Holiness, 
and well-known for his activity among the Hungarians 
in America; Alexander Giesswein, Papal Prelate and 
member of the Hungarian Parliament, and the noted 
Bishop of Székesfehervar, Dr. Ottokar Prohaska; their 
respective subjects being “ Missions for Emigrant La- 
borers ;” “ Why We are in Need of Autonomy (1.¢., in 
administrating the temporal affairs of the Church inde- 
pendently of the National Government) ; and “ The Un- 
believing World’s Roads to Christ.” The latter address 
is conceded to have been the finest ever made by Bishop 
Prohaska, whose ability as an orator is far-famed. The 
following morning’s edition of the Pester Lloyd, the local 
Jewish commercial paper, contained a translation in Ger- 
man of the entire speech, with the remark that the editor, 
while not agreeing with His Lordship in matters religious, 
gladly devoted the paper’s front page to the publishing of 
so excellent and masterful a sermon. In the departmental 
meetings, questions of propagation of the Faith, chari- 
table organizations, total-abstinence, Catholic education 
and culture, Church music, etc., etc., were treated, but 
the matter most widely discussed throughout the Con- 





gress was the press. The strength of the Catholic press 
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in Hungary is unfortunately no more marked than in 
most of the European states, and various steps were 
taken toward strengthening and spreading Catholic writ- 
ings, and, by every means possible, offsetting the per- 
nicious influence of the untruthful and immoral reading 
matter constantly being spread throughout the country. 
This was the aim of the third speaker at the closing meet- 
ing, Father Anthony Buttykay, superior of the local Fran- 
ciscan Monastery. His address: “ The Question of the 
Press—a Question of Life,” was a masterpiece of ora- 
tory that seemed to have been reserved as a fitting climax 
to the entire Congress. As Count-Bishop Majlath was 
finishing his remarks at the final meeting on Monday 
evening, the hour of seven was sounded from the towers 
of the city churches, and at the venerable prelate’s sug- 
gestion, the thousands who filled the convention hall 
joined with impressive fervor in his prayer which ended 
the Congress—the Angelical Salutation. 
Peter J. DoLin. 





Jansenism in Holland 


Recent happenings among the so-called Jansenists of 
Holland have once more attracted public notice to this 
all but extinct and moribund sect. It is a remarkable fact 
that the man by whose name they are generally known 
died in the spirit of complete submission to Holy Church. 
Cornelius Jansen, or, Jansenius (according to the then 
prevailing custom among the learned of latinizing names) 
was Bishop of Ypres in East Flanders and a very learned 
and pious man. He died in 1638, and the schism with 
which his name is connected must in its origin partly be 
laid at the door of his literary executors who published 
Jansenius’ posthumous writings. These, as embodied 
in the book entitled “ Augustinus,” attracted wide in- 
terest among the clergy of Belgium and Holland. 

Though the book had been publicly condemned by 
Pope Clement XI in several successive Bulls, the proposi- 
tions it was supposed to contain continued to be the sub- 
ject of constant and much heated controversy. Their 
most subtle supporters were found among the French; 
yet while in France the agitation gradually died out, in 
Holland alone it led to an acute and deplorable schism. 

The Vicars Apostolic who at the time presided over 
the remnant of Dutch Catholicity in that Protestantized 
country had become infected with the virus of so-called 
Jansenistic doctrine. Van Neercassel, who died in 1686, 
began by offering an asylum to its French supporters. 
Codde, his successor in office, went further still and open!y 
abetted the movement, and because of it was deposed in 
1704. He died obstinate to the end in 1710, and the 
succeeding years saw the acrimonious controversy result 
in an open revolt against the Holy See. 

In the course of time the so-called Jansenists estab- 
lished three bishoprics of their own, viz., Utrecht, Haar- 
lem and Deventer, and through the complicity of Varlet 
procured pseudo-bishops for these Sees. This has been 
continued ever since Steenhoven in 1723 was first con- 
secrated archbishop by the aforesaid suspended French 
bishop. 

In striking contrast with this sacrilegious consecration 
was that of St. Willibrord, Holland’s first apostle, “ whom 
in the city of Rome, Pope Sergius did bless and consecrate 
archbishop,” or, as a medieval poet puts the same in 
quaint old Dutch: 

“Want ne te Romen in die poert 
Sergius die Paues benedide 
Ende hi ne Aertsbisschop wide.” 








But the Catholics left in Holland and who during the 
fierce struggle forced upon the Church by Protestantism 
had remained true to the Faith, were not easily to be 
alienated from their allegiance to the successor of Peter. 
In fact a mere few of the laity followed their rebellious 
leaders outside the Church, and, in so far as numbers are 
concerned, the Jansenists were never more than a neg- 
ligible quantity. (The official census of 1900, as given 
by the Jansenist organ, De Oud-katholiek, credits the sect 
with a membership of 8,030, of whom 4,144 are commu- 
nicants, and with three bishops and 29 priests. ‘The 
Catholics of Holland, on the other hand, number close 
on to two millions, with five bishops, upwards of two 
rg priests and over one thousand organized par- 
ishes. 

Still, most likely owing to lack of information on this 
point, the revolt, small as it was, may at the time have 
created in the minds of many in foreign lands some sus- 
picion in regard to the loyalty of Dutch Catholics. But 
if any suspicion still lingered anywhere it must have been 
dispelled completely in the late sixties when the Catholics 
of Holland, relative to their numbers, sent, of all coun- 
tries, the largest contingent from among them to form the 
regiments of Papal Zouaves, who fought and bled and 
died in defence of the Patrimony of St. Peter. We know 
of no country in all Christendom to-day where Catholics 
as a body are more loyal and more steadfastly devoted 
to the Vicar of Christ than are the sturdy Catholics of 
Holiand. 

For nearly a century and a half after the consecration 
of their first archbishop the Jansenists of Holland were 
scarcely ever heard of until their bishops attained some 
notoriety by publicly protesting at the time against the 
definition of the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception, 
and of the Infallibility of the Pope. Next we heard of 
them while fraternizing to some extent with the Old- 
Catholics of Germany whom they provided with pseudo- 
bishops in the persons of Professor Reinkens of Bonn 
and Herzog of Geneva. But their worst notoriety they 
have achieved within the last two or three years, when 
they have shown themselves capable of much mischief 
in spite of the insignificance of their numbers. Their 
bishops have openly and officially allied themselves with 
the rebellious of all countries. They have provided the 
Polish Mariavites with three pseudo-bishops, and worse 
than all they have conferred the episcopal order on the 
Englishman, Mathews, in turn ex-Protestant, ex-relig- 
ious, ex-priest, ex-Episcopalian and a married man; and 
they have done so in spite of Mathews still holding on 
to his Protestant wife! Shades of their staid and stub- 
born forbears of 1763, who gathered in Synod, declared 
most solemnly “ they accepted and most heartily embraced 
all and every one of the decrees of the Holy and Oecu- 
menical Council of Trent!” 

The disintegrating elements contained in all schism 
and heresy are manifesting themselves among the Jan- 
senists of to-day with startling rapidity. No longer do 
they insist on the celibacy of their clergy, and from one 
of their latest official pronouncements we gather, they 
have tampered still further with the Creed. They have 
gone so far even as to interfere with the Ritual of the 
Mass; all of which may be seen from a joint pastoral 
letter, signed by the three Jansenist bishops and dated 
January 9th, 1909. The pastoral was issued “ in connec- 
tion with the publication of a new edition of the liturgy 
for Mass and Vespers.” A few quotations from it may 
prove highly interesting reading: 

1. “We have,” say the three bishops, “deemed it 
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permissible to ourselves to introduce a few changes.” 
The Responsoria, the Gradual, Tract, the Offertory, the 
words: per quem haec omnia. ; et praestas nobis, 
the prayer, haec commixtio—“ all of these we have cut 
out because to our mind they have lost all sense and 
meaning! ” 

2. “In the Creed, in the words: Who proceedeth from 
the Father and the Son” filioque has been eliminated. 
: Its acceptance or rejection is left to individual 
choice ! 

3. “ Mention of the reigning Pope’s name in the Canon 
has been omitted. as long as he persistently 
continues in his errors.” (It may be mentioned here that 
of late the Jansenists have wisely discontinued their 
former practice of notifying the Pope of each one of their 
episcopal appointments, and, in reply to which notifica- 
tion invariably followed a nominatim excommunication. ) 

4. The vernacular (Dutch) has been substituted for 
the Latin in the liturgy of the Mass and in the administra- 
tion of all the Sacraments. “but for the time 
being freedom is granted to use Latin if so preferred.” 

The future for so-called Jansenism in Holland is far 
from being rosy just now. Dissension is rife among both 
the clergy and laity. Most of the clergy, notably the 
younger element among them, are out and out Modern- 
ists and approve of the wholesale slashing of the old 
tenets and practices. Among the laity the majority is of 
the “liberal” stamp, bent upon aligning themselves with 
the Old Catholics of every country where they may be 
found. The laity also is clamoring for a voice in the ap- 
pointment of pastors and in the administration of their 
church’s temporalities. However, there still exists among 
them a persistent, if small, conservative element which 
while rejecting the dogmas of the Immaculate Conception 
and of Papal Infallibility, nevertheless clings with dogged 
tenacity to their Synod of 1763. 

Such are some of the recent happenings among the Jan- 
senists of Ho‘land. Though after all but the logical se- 
quence of all revolt against the Church’s Supreme Author- 
ity, nevertheless in view of the fact that Jansenism in the 
past has in the minds of most of us been associated with 
ultra rigorism these happenings do appear startling to a 
degree. They would seem to be enough to make the eigh- 
teenth century Jansenists, if it were possible, turn in their 
graves from sheer horror and disgust; they would also 
seem more than enough to open the eyes of those alive 
to-day and stop them from further following in the foot- 
steps of their blind and casehardened leaders. “ Respice 
finem!” ¥. > 


Christianity without Christ 


SrocKHoLM, Nov. 30, 1910. 


Among the Protestants of Sweden, as well of ‘other 
countries, two opposite currents are observable; one is a 
feeble attempt at a sort of comprehensive Catholicism ; 
the other a negation more and more complete as time 
goes on, of the great truths which Protestants took with 
them when they left the Church. The Catholicizing cur- 
rent is somewhat akin to English Ritualism; the other is 
the present modern German Protestant Theology. The 
former, however, has never occupied in Germany the 
position of importance which Ritualism does in England. 
Its principal champion was Doctor Krogh Tonning, the 
celebrated professor. in the University of Christiania in 
Norway, who sacrificed a brilliant career and a rich 





ecclesiastical benefice in order to embrace the Catholic 
Faith. 

In Sweden a movement has just declared itself in a 
growing comprehension and reverence for the Catho- 
licism of the Middle Ages, and an interest and a con- 
stantly growing respect for that most remarkable per- 
sonality of those times, Saint Bridget. This interest finds 
expression in different forms, as we have shown in the 
recent communication to AMERICA, on “ The Revival of 
Medievalism in Sweden.” As regards the Protestant 
Theology, which is mostly mere negation, its most con- 
spicuous leaders are to be found in the Universities of 
Upsala and Lund. Its general program has been given 
to the world lately in the pastoral letter published by the 
Lutheran Bishop of Knorképing, Doctor Personne. It 
must be remembered that the State Lutheran Church of 
Sweden has, like the High Church of England, preserved 
the title of bishop. When they are installed in their Sees, 
these bishops usually issue pastoral letters, in which they 
give utterance to their opinions on the questions of the 
day, and in that way trace the program which they pro- 
pose to follow in the administration of their respective 
dioceses. 

The program of Doctor Personne is impregnated 
through and through with this modern Protestant Theo- 
logy. Father Pesch, S.J., under the pen name of Gottlieb, 
has given us a vivid picture of it in his “ Briefe aus 
Hamburg.” Doctor Personne is particularly hostile. to 
the Athanasian Creed, and expresses himself with regard 
to it, and the Doctrine of the Holy Trinity, in the most 
bitter language. He describes the Creed as “ a composi- 
tion of everything nonsensical and monstrous.” He in- 
sists that it is time for the Swedish State Church to 
follow the example of the Scotch, Swiss and the French 
Reformed Churches, and to erase the Athanasian Creed 
from the list of its declarations of faith. On the subject 
of the Divinity of our Lord, Jesus Christ, he expresses 
himself in a way which would have pleased Arius. His 
program evoked the wildest applause from the Rational- 
ist press. . However, the orthodox Protestants protested 
energetically against it. Thus, for example, the pastors 
of the Province of Nerike, who belong to the general 
Society of Lutheran Pastors of Sweden, have formulated 
the following resolution: “The Pastors of Nerike as- 
sembled at Oerebro, protest against the opinions ex- 
pressed by Bishop Personne in his pastoral letter, es- 
pecially with regard to the most ancient symbols of 
Christianity.” Other orthodox Lutherans have, in the 
same way, manifested an active opposition to the ideas 
of Doctor Personne. Chief among these antagonists is 
Dr. Waldern Stroem, the well-known leader of an im- 
portant section of Protestants in Sweden who dislike the 
bishop for his peculiar ideas of Christianity. 

In connection with this we may recall what Father 
Pesch, S.J., has written on another occasion: “ The 
Protestant world finds itself between Scylla and 
Charybdis. If it turns to the left whither the Evan- 
gelischer Bund, the “Christliche Welt” and Ritschl, 
Harnack, and all others who reject the Apostles’ Creed, 
wish to lead it, it will be thoroughly Protestant, but it 
will lose whatever supernatural and Christian elements 
it possessed, and will be little else than paganism. If, 
on the contrary, it goes towards the right it will remain 
Christian, indeed, but will lose its Protestant character 
and will become a mere worthless copy of Catholicity ; 
and as it will be a State Church, will differ scarcely from 
the Schismatic Church of Russia. 

Baron G. ARMFELT 
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The ‘‘ Outlook ’’ and the Vatican 


The Outlook of November 26, 1910, has a tumultuous 
and tempestuous editorial article entitled “ The Vatican 
and the Roman Catholic Church.” It is an impassioned 
and partisan appeal from the platform, rather than a se- 
rious and sober discussion of an important subject, such 
as one would expect in a Review. It is not an outlook, 
but an outburst. 

The writer clears the way for the fight by informing us 
that the word “ Vatican, means the political activity and 
public policy which now control the Church, and to which 
the large number of Roman Catholics who are loyal to 
the Church are in sharp opposition.” 

To this statement we, of course, demur, and sweeping 
aside the alliterative ponderosities—of “ political activity 
and public po'icy” which are presumably pseudonyms 
for the Pope, whom the writer seems afraid to name—we 
hasten to assure him that “the large number of Roman 
Catholics who are loyal to the Church are” not “ in opposi- 
tion.” and by no means “in sharp opposition” to the 
Sovereign Pontiff, whether he be Pius IX or Leo XIII, 
or even Pius X with the Spanish influence with which 
the writer discovers the last named Pope to be over- 
whelmed 

Had he heen in New York, when at a few hours’ notice, 
some 30.000 men, on that stormy Sunday night of Janu- 
ary 27. 1907, hurried to the Hippodrome to proclaim their 
lovalty ta the Pope, whom France had insulted, and had 
he felt the throb—for even he might have felt it—which 
made every heart in that vast assembly quiver with emo- 
tion each time the beloved and venerable name of the Pope 
was mentioned; and had he heard the spontaneous and 
prolonged an’ enthusiastic cheers that leaped from the 
throats of the thousands who packed every inch of the 
immense amphitheatre, echoing and re-echoing again, till 





they reached the other thousands who were standing, for 
hours, outside in the snow and rain, he would have dis- 
missed from his mind the delusion that “ the large number 
of loyal Roman Catholics are in sharp opposition to the 
Vatican.” They could not be “ loyal Roman Catholics ” if 
they were not devoted and affectionate sons of the Pope. 

With regard to “ the political activity of the Vatican,” 
at least, we Americans are not harassed by it; nor does 
the Prime Minister of England or the King give it much 
thought; nor the Kaiser, nor the Czar, nor the Emperor 
of Austria; nor has the Vatican any overwhelming re- 
gard paid to it by Italy, Portugal and Spain at the present 
moment. The Outlook has conjured up a ghost, and the 
ghost has a Spanish scowl upon its face. 

Instead of meddling in the political affairs of the na- 
tions, the trouble has always been, from the beginning, to 
keep the nations from meddling in the affairs of the 
Church. The Church’s fight has been an incessant one 
for liberty, and there is not the shadow of a doubt, that 
if the “ Vatican” would accept a degrading slavery like 
that of the English or Russian Church, there would be 
peace in the world to-morrow. But the Church of God 
is Catholic and not national, and it refuses absolutely to 
be shackled by any earthly ruler in its quest of human 
souls. 

Far from being swayed by “ the political activity of the 
Vatican,” Catholics are the very first to resent the slight- 
est suspicion or semblance of such action. It is sufficient 
to recall the Septennate in Germany, not to mention other 
instances which will occur to any one familiar with cur- 
rent events, to understand how absolutely free Catholics 
consider themselves in political matters. They do their 
own thinking, and provided the laws of ethics are not vio- 
lated they are subjected to no compulsion. Nor is it true 
as the Outlook informs us, that “ the political activity of 
the Vatican has been the bane of the Church for centu- 
ries, has taken it into fields where it does not belong, and 
has lowered its moral standards by the use of methods and 


the pursuit of ends which had nothing to do with religion.” 


On the contrary, whenever it did interfere, it has been in 
the interest of religion and morality, as with the unspeak- 
able Henry VIII of England, or to free the people from 
the thraldom of tyrants like Frederick II and Henry IV 
of Germany; not to speak of more modern struggles 
against oppression and immorality. 

Doubtless there is some discontent at present in France, 
due to the Papal prohibition of the cultual associations, 
and possibly that is the trouble which is perceived by 
“those who frequently visit Europe.” But it is absurd to 
describe that feeling as “ sharp opposition on the part of 
loyal Roman Catholics.” A son may dislike what his 
father te'ls him to do but if he is “loyal” there can be 
no “sharp opposition.” Indeed, right-minded men in 
France. even unfriendly statesmen, are already perceiv- 
ing the wisdom of that prohibition, and are putting an 
end, let us hope forever. to that spineless and hopeless 
inactivity which is so alien to the French character ane 
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to the best national traditions. The Church took the 
measure of the foes she had to meet, for she had the ex- 
perience of nearly two thousand years behind her, in deal- 
ing with the devices of al] sorts of political manipulators. 
She was fully aware of what she was doing, as well as 
of the difficulties she would have to face, when she refused 
to compound a national felony and to destroy the faith 
of millions of souls. She had been despoiled of her pat- 
timony and if she had accepted the offer of the Govern- 
ment to make sextons and beadles of her bishops, there 
would not be a vestige of Catholicity in France to-day. 
Criticism indeed there was, and it was expected, but the 
result has been that Catholic France is on her feet again 
determined to vindicate her rights to her ancint title 
of Eldest Daughter of the Church. If that is “ political 
activity,” let the Outlook make the best of it,-or the 
worst of it. 

We Catholics are grateful for being told that “ the 
Church is particularly adapted to administer to races of 
Latin descent and of the Latin temper.” She is, but she 
has never despised those of Teutonic descent and Teu- 
tonic temper. She pursued them when they were sav- 
ages in the fens of Ho'land and the forests of Germany, 
and did not desist when they became Anglo-Saxons in 
England, persisting in her task till she forced upon them 
the only civilization they ever possessed. She has had 
to do with all sorts of races, but has never for a moment 
been guilty of the folly of thinking that any of them could 
claim the monopoly of virtue, or look with contempt on 
the rest. 

Nor has she any need of being warned not to stand 
in the way “ of sincere scholarship, conscientious thought, 
and devout pursuit of truth.” Without the Church there 
would be no scholarship, no sincerity, no conscientious- 
ness, no pursuit of truth in the world to-day. Had it 
not been for her “ activity”’ and “ policy,” both Europe 
and America would to-day be a howling wilderness in- 
habited by barbarians and savage beasts. 

She is not terrified or even surprised because some 
of her doctrines are questioned by certain individuals 
whose temerariousness is only equalled by their lack of 
information. She stands above mankind, with the 
Light of Divine Truth in her hands, and its splendors no 
more interfere with intellectual liberty, than the light of 
the sun prevents the traveler from pursuing his journey. 
It is only darkness that puts fetters on our feet and fear 
in our hearts. The truth with which she illumines the 
world, is from God; and in it there can be no error. It 
reveals to man his origin, his duties, and his destiny ; and 
it alone leads to salvation. It is not an opinion, not a 
fancy: nor is it subject to the views or reviews of great 
or little theologians or even contributors to magazines. 
St. Paul would not let even an angel from heaven modify 
or change it. In the Providence of God we are free to 
receive it, and free to reject it, but whether men are 
lost or nations apostatize, her Light must shine on 
forever. 





‘‘Hommages’’ and Homage 


Our readers may remember that when Cardinal Vannu- 
telli was approaching the shores of Canada for the Eu- 
charistic Congress, Mr. Justice Girouard, Lord Grey’s 
deputy during his absence, welcomed the illustrious visi- 
tor by wireless in the following terms: “ L’Adminis- 
trateur du gouvernement de Canada presente ses hom- 
mages a son Excellence et lui souhaite le bienvenue.” 

Certain fanatics seeing the word “ hommages ” and not 
knowing French, pretended that the Administrator, as 
far as he could, was putting the Crown he represented in 
much the same condition as did King John in his dealings 
with the Legate Pandulph. A pretence so absurd was 
soon forgotten and would have remained so, had not 
the Orange Lodges seen fit to bring it up in parliament. 
The Grand Master, Dr. Sproule made an inquiry on the 
subject, but Colonel Sam. Hughes went further and 
asked whether the Administrator of the Government had 
tendered homage to the Papal Legate. Sir Wilfrid Lau- 
rier replied to the effect that he had not, but had only 
presented his respects in a formal way, even as Colonel 
Hughes, without any fear of being called to account 
either in a Conservative caucus or in an Orange Lodge, 
would profess himself the Prime Minister’s obedient 
servant should he write officially to that functionary. 

With Canadian Orangemen it is perhaps a point of 
honor not to know French. But this is no reason for 
being foolish. A glance into a French dictionary would 
have shown Colonel Hughes that “ hommages” in this 
plural form, is the equivalent of our English “ respects,” 
that it means no more than this word, and is the com- 
mon term when compliments are expressed formally. 


The Report of the Immigration Commission 


In 1907, fotlowing the passage of the Immigration 
Act of that year, a special Immigration Commission was 
created by act of Congress. Made up of three Senators, 
three Members of the House of Representatives and 
three representative citizens not connected with the Na- 
tional Legislature, this body was instructed to “ make 
full inquiry, examination and investigation, by sub-com- 
mittee or otherwise into the subject of immigration,” and 
“report to Congress the resolutions reached by it, and 
make such recommendations as in its judgment may seem 
proper.” The result of the ample powers bestowed upon 
the Commission, to facilitate the work with which it was 
thus charged, have been published from time to time 
and at the completion of three years of strenuous activity 
forty octavo volumes full of useful information are 
ready at hand to help students interested in the — 
of the inflow of aliens into our country. 

Upon the opening of the last session of the Sixty-first 
Congress on December 5, the Commission presented its 
final report and announced the end of its labors. As has 
been anticipated in many quarters, the final verdict ren- 
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dered is unanimous for a limitation of foreign immigra- 
tion into the United States. One paragraph of this re- 
port appears to sum up the impellent motive underlying 
the body’s judgment. 


“The present immigration movement,” it says, 
“depends largely upon economic causes, but just at 
present there appears to be no economic necessity 
for the large emigration to these shores from Eu- 
rope. In general, emigrants to the United States 
seem to be ruled by a desire to improve their condi- 
tion, rather than by a necessity forcing them to 
free themselves from intolerable burdens at home. 
This fact should in great measure dispose Americans 
to modify the disposition hitherto prevalent among 
us to consider the question of immigration from a 
sentimental standpoint, and should bring us to look at 
the question more as an economical problem facing 
us for solution.” 


What the members of the Commission may under- 
stand by the phrase “ sentimental standpoint” is not 
quite clear—but evidently they mean to urge a setting 
aside of the ancient American boast that the United 
States holds its hospitable doors wide open to the op- 
pressed and down-trodden of every land. 

Undoubtedly the argument advanced by the oppo- 
nents of unlimited immigration, that the maximum of 
emigration to the country from Great Britain and Ire- 
land, Scandinavia, Holland, France, Switzerland and 
Germany has long since been reached, and that the flood- 
tide of southeastern European emigration, which began to 
gather head in 1900, has brought and continues to bring 
to our shores a multitude of undesirables, has had much 
weight with the Commission. The suggestions, embod- 
ied in the report, make clear the body’s disposition to 
favor legislation which shall prevent a lowering of the 
relative wage earning opportunity for the day laborer in 
the United States, as well as a purpose to exclude illiter- 
ate and diseased and physically unfit from our shores. 

Whether these suggestions shall prove to be effective 
remains to be seen. One recommendation, that, namely, 
imposing an examination in reading and writing upon 
every incoming immigrant does not seem to appeal to 
the entire Commission as a practical measure. 


Women in Public Life 


A measure has been introduced into the French Cham- 
ber of Deputies, to give women the right to elect and to 
be elected to the council of the commune and of the 
department. The official reporter, commenting favor- 
ably on it, pointed out that in the Middle Ages women 
owning real property took the part in public affairs to 
which such property entitled them, 

To our daily press this seemed a discovery so wonder- 
ful as to warrant its being telegraphed from Paris: to 
instructed Catholics it is one of the common things of 








history. The Catholic Church has never ignored the 
administrative capacity of women, as her great orders 
and congregations directed by them show plainly. That 
it has never begrudged them social and political status 
and influence, the histories of St. Pulcheria, Matilda of 
Tuscany, St. Hilda, St. Catherine of Siena, Queen 
Blanche of France, Isabella of Castile, Mary of Bur- 
gundy and others, all worthy successors of the valiant 
women of the Old Testament, prove most clearly. If 
in Catholic times such could be at even the helm of state, 
it is only reasonable to look into those times for women 
using their baronial and manorial rights, and is not sur- 
prising to find them doing so. 

The reporter of the French Bill went on to say that the 
loss of their rights by women comes from the Revo‘ution. 
This changed the stately movement of political action in 
which a woman could bear herself nobly, into the tumult 
and confusion, lasting to the present, in which no self- 
respecting woman will care to mingle. Striving and 
clamoring by opposing candidates for the suffrages of 
hundreds, even thousands of voters, replaced the digni- 
fied claim to the place in public affairs coming to 
one by an evident title, so well exemplified in the story 
of Margaret Brent of Maryland, to be read in this issue 
of America. Such furious turmoils are alien to femi- 
nine modesty and delicacy, and so the worthier women 
withdraw and the Théroigne and the Cabarrus appeared 
on the scene. Taking things at their best, Jeanne, the 
Maid of Orléans, directing the war from the lofty sta- 
tion to which reverence had raised her, is the type of 
woman in public life as she should be: Agustina, the 
Maid of Zaragoza, dishevelled and black with smoke 
and dirt from serving her gun among the artillerymen, is 
the type of such a woman as she is. Until Christian 
women can mingle in public affairs under conditions ap- 
proaching the former rather than the latter, we think 
they will follow the advice of Cardinal Gibbons to the 
young ladies of St. Catherine’s Normal Academy: “ Don’t 
run after female suffrage.” 


St. Vincent de Paul’s Christmas 


“Shop early for Christmas!” is a cry that has its 
reasons. It appeals to the selfish instinct we all have. 
By shopping early one gets the cream of the market, and 
lightens the labor of the men and women behind the 
counter. On the other hand, if I shop too early I shall 
pay top prices and help the proprietors of the shops 
rather than their employees, since a distributing of buy- 
ing through the four weeks before Christmas will enable 
them to get on with their ordinary staff and to dispense 
with the extra help usually employed, not to speak of extra 
time for the regulars with its not unwelcome extra pay. It 
is no easy task to determine just when I should do my 
Christmas shopping. 

While making up your mind on this matter, turn your 
attention to another which presents no problems to the 
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intellect, though not without its difficulty for the will. 
Our Lord Jesus Christ, in His poor has a very definite 
claim upon your purse. You know this, of course, and 
you would satisfy the claim if you could but reach the 
poor. Unfortunately your calling, whatever .it may be, 
does not bring you into contact with them. You may 
be thinking of sending something to the Salvation Army, 
or to the Young Men’s Christian Association, or to one 
of the so-called nonsectarian Homes or Refuges, or to 
some Protestant institution which manages to keep itself 
in the public eye. Catholics have been known to do 
such things. Put away the idea and fix your attention 
on the Society of St. Vincent de Paul. During the past 
year, to quote an example that is typical of the rest of the 
country, it has expended in round figures more than $100,- 
000, here in New York, in charity. Where did it get the 
money? Almost entirely from the poor. Who paid the 
cost of distribution? This is small, as the Brothers of 
St. Vincent de Paul attend to the matter for the love of 
God. Still there are some necessary expenses and these 
are practically defrayed by the Brethren themselves. 
Every cent you give will go to the poor. The many Con- 
ferences are in touch with the deserving poor whom the 
Brethren know personally. Let your first Christmas 
spending be a generous remittance to the Treasurer of 
whatever place you may happen to live in, astonish him 
with a shower of contributions from the rich and well-to- 
do. Ask for a supply of the Society’s beautiful Christmas 
circular for distribution among your friends. To help 
you we give the following addresses: George J. Gillespie, 
375 Lafayette Street, New York; Patrick O’Connor, 4 
and 5 Court Square, Brooklyn. 
27ee 

On November 20, a meeting was held in Lisbon, in 
honor of Senhor Magalhaes Lima, grand master of the 
Portuguese Freemasons. The minister of justice, Ber- 
nardino Machado, was present as the representative of 
the Provisional Government and was one of the orators 
of the evening. His speech, as reported by O Mundo, 
the organ of the administration, gives a vivid picture of 
Portuguese affairs. “ The brotherhood existing between 
the Government and Freemasonry,” said Machado, “will 
continue as before the revolution, for the Government 
will always find in this temple the most manly spirits and 
the most disinterested fighters. Through Masonry the 
revolution triumphed, and in Masonry it will find the men 
to defend the work to which they contributed so’ much. 
It is impossible to forget the important part played by 
Masonry in the revolution. By my presence on this oc- 
casion, I wish to give a new proof of respect and esteem 
for Masonry, and particularly to give testimony to the 
solidarity of Masonry as manifested by the embrace 
which in the name of the government I am going to give 
to the grand master, Magalhaes Lima, with a cheer for 
Portuguese Freemasonry.” 

These Portuguese patriots and lovers of liberty, there- 
fore, frankly admit that their national life is controlled 








by rulers who are themselves subject to absolutely irre- 


sponsible powers beyond the confines of Portugal. The 
ultimate aim of these powers may not be very clear, but 
their way of proceeding is plain enough. 


SOME FRIENDS OF MINE. 
IV. 


THE CAPTAIN. 


As I was entering the Post Office a few evenings ago, I heard 
the boom of a mighty voice. It clove the air like the sound of 
a giant roller striking the beach in a storm. It was laden with 
the huskiness betraying many a long, wet night on the bridge. 
It had that undercurrent of command that marks him who has 
ruled rough men. But it was an honest voice. Some men color 
their speech like chameleons. They have an every-day voice 
and one reserved for Sundays; one for use at home and the 
other when they are abroad. The Captain has but one voice. 
It rings loud and clear for friend and foe. I perceived that the 
Witenagemot was in session and the Captain in the chair. This 
much I caught in passing :— 

“Yellow fever? Yes, I’ve seen yellow fever, men dying in 
hundreds like rats. Had it three times myself. Last time was 
in the China Sea. Everybody on board died but me. Navigated 
that ship when I had to crawl along the deck to do it. But I 
brought her in. That fever is in my bones to-day. Once Yellow 
Jack gets his claws into you, you'll remember him all your days. 
Funny how many diseases a man can have and live. Why out 
in Singapore in sixty seven——”. 

The Witenagemot is often inclined to take the Captain lightly. 
The Bedouins who live under the eyes of the Sphinx joke about 
it. The Captain is easily annoyed, and some of the youngsters 
like to prod the old lion just to hear him roar. But when he 
talks of blue water a large respect settles down upon the group. 
He is on the quarter-deck and his word is law. 

He has sailed the Seven Seas and been wrecked so many times 
he has to ponder to differentiate the occasions. But it is always 
worth while waiting. He voyaged the Pacific when men lived 
“thrillers.” He saw the Orient before it was modernized. I 
have an abiding pity for the casual travelers who write about 
what they have seen in the East. They have as much real ad- 
venture as a Cook’s tourist abroad. If anyone wants a picture 
of the oldtime China and Japan he ought to make the acquaint- 
ance of the Captain. 

He has a long, trig-looking house that surveys the river across 
a sloping lawn. A flag-staff graces the greensward and on 
gala days all the pennants are fluttering. Everywhere are 
flower pots from out-of-the-way places in the world, for the 
Captain dotes on flowers. The interior of the house is a museum. 
Every room is crowded with curiosities. They are not of the 
sort you buy in Oriental stores. Each one is an exemplar and 
each has a story. For instance, this elephant was a present from 
a Rajah, when the word meant something in India. That price- 
less vase was sent on board by a Daimyo whose life the Captain 
saved. The date and name are duly inscribed on a label, but 
that label is the title of a romance. The Captain has the only 
copy of that book in existence. It is printed on the tablets of 
his memory. ; 

Certain amiable gentlemen who lived all their lives on the 
outside of things seem impel/ed to write memoirs, men of un- 
eventful lives who kept diaries and put down facts you can find 
in any manual of history. Nothing ever happened to these 
annalists. They were like Kipling’s “Tomlinson.” But a col- 
lection of the Captain’s logs would make a series of real 
memoirs. If I could chain him to a stenographer for a few 
weeks the public would soon forget Conrad. There you would 
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have stark stories of the sea, cross sections of savage life, back- 
grounds so true that you could hear the whistling of the wind, 
the creak of aching timbers and the swishing of bilge water in 
the hold and in the foreground, scenes as swift and grim as 

Pagliacci.” 

But the sailor home from the sea lives a hum-drum life con- 
tentedly. He finds it hard to find a housekeeper, for few women 
measure up to his standard of neatness, and these, of course, 
are treasured like jewels by their possessors. So he keeps house 
alone most of the time. But you will find no dust on his 
curios. Personally he is the acme of the proprieties. Always 
much the gentleman, when he makes a formal call it is the call 
of an admiral making a visit of ceremony in a foreign port. 
From the crown of his speckless hat to the toe of his polished 
shoes, he is immaculate. 

Under the shaggy bark of the old sea-dog’s breezy heartiness 
les deep sorrow. The Captain’s laugh can be heard across the 
river easily, but I suspect he sighs a good deal when he is alone. 
He lost two lovely daughters a few years ago and he has never 
really gotten over it. He cannot speak of them without a filling 
of the eyes. The children died under circumstances particularly 
pathetic. So beneath that bluff exterior the wound aches cease- 
lessly. 

The Captain is always busy. When he is not looking after his 
estate he is here and there on public duties, for he is a town 
official. When he goes abroad you might imagine him some old 
clubman who was waited on by a careful valet. What a fine 
trait, this careful scrupulousness about the little things old men 
are so liable to neglect, after all these years in our quiet village, 
where nearly everyone outrages the laws of fashion! He never 
varies from the correct in dress and deportment. 

Never have I asked a favor of the Captain that he did not 
give threefold. Whenever we have a lawn-party, he takes it 
as his privilege to preside over the decorations, and nothing he 
has is considered by him too good for us. The last occasion 
he was sick, but he would not let illness interfere with a duty 
of friendship, as he considered it. He drank unlimited quanti- 
ties of lemonade, and ate ice cream at ten in the evening, and 
went home only at midnight, but he solemnly declared the next 
morning that he felt ten years younger for the experience. 

When I first came to the village, I] heard much about “ nar- 
rowness.” I have seen no evidences of it, but such examples 
of kindly feeling and open-heartedness that | glow in thinking of 
them. Von Ruville, in his singu'arly fresh and stimulating story of 
his conversion, speaks of the exceeding difficulty he had in getting 
Catholics to talk to him about the Faith. He states that later on 
he understood. They did not wish him to be convinced and 
remain outside the Fold. I never force any theology on the 
Captain. His habits of mind are fixed, and I think he will die 
as he has lived, an honest, kindly gentleman, who believes in the 
goodness of God, the duty of charity, and in the hope that he 
will see his little girls again where there is peace. 

Cuartes W. COLLINs. 


LITERATURE 
CHRISTMAS PRESENTS AMONG BOOKS. 


A popular form of the Christmas spirit is the sending of a 
book to a friend. Too ‘often, we fear, the intention behind the 
act is the only pleasant feature about it. When someone in the 
overflowing goodness of his heart sends us the sayings of 
Epictetus, or the essays of Emerson, as a token of fond re- 
membrance during the Yule-tide season, we find ourselves, 
whether we like it or not, hating the very gift which increases our 
affection for the giver. And yet, under certain circumstances, 
the benevolent friend may not be one whit to blame. He cannot 
always krow how our taste lies. Even if he should happen to 





have a vague and general notion of our leanings in literature, 
his detailed information concerning the books we already possess 
and the newly published books that we are not likely to own, 
may be, through no fault of his at all, very circumscribed and 
deficient. To help him out in his embarrassment we shall try to 
diminish at least one of his difficulties. Our display of gift- 
books will be mainly determined by the stack of them lying on 
our table. Because we are aware of its limited dimensions, if the 
benevolent friend, for whom we are doing this, does not find 
our exhibit satisfactory, he shall not annoy us in the least by 
passing on for consultation elsewhere. We view such a contin- 
gency much more serenely than the publishers and the authors 
concerned. But our serenity is not indifference; and we should 
perhaps not be above some little disappointment if the bene- 
volent friend found nothing in our list to suit his festive purpose. 

The largest and most resplendent book on our table is a 
Roman Missal in Latin. It is a thick folio, bound in red leather, 
with gold ornamentation and page-marking ribbons in various 
bright colors pendent from its lower edge, such a book as one 
sees on the high altar of a cathedral. It is truly a Christmas 
book; for almost at the opening of the text we come upon St. 
Paul's clarion call of Advent: “ For now our salvation is nearer 
than when we believed. The night is past, and the day is at 
hand,” and the tone of glad anticipation deepens page after page 
until we reach the text of the three Christmas Masses. But, of 
course, it is not a Christmas book for general perusal and is 
quite useless to our benevolent friend unless he should happen 
to be very generous or a collective individual, such as a sodality, 
and his parish priest should need a new Missal to replace the 
worn one which has to do service even on solemn feasts. Pustet 
(New York and Cincinnati) publishes it at what appears to us 
to be a very low price, viz., thirteen dollars. Next to it among 
our books is a tomparatively diminutive copy of the Missal, by 
the same publisher, bound in soberer color, and which many a 
seminarian preparing for the priesthood would like to have for 
his own (cloth, $2.00; morocco, $2.75). 

The next work that our eyes rest upon is Mrs. Hugh Fraser’s 
“A Diplomat’s Wife in Many Lands” (2 vols. New York: 
Dodd, Mead and Company. $6.00 net). We know of no more 
appropriate present for the general reader. Mrs. Fraser is a 
sister of the late Marion Crawford. Her life has been unusually 
rich in interesting experiences, and she writes about them in a 
sprightly and cultivated style. Her Catholic view of Italian unifi- 
cation, formed on the ground, will be a valuable corrective to 
the dithyramatic gush and twaddle of Mrs. Browning and other 
English writers who idolized Mazzini, Garibaldi and similar 
pinchbeck heroes of the time. Mrs. Fraser, besides giving us an 
entrancing book, has done a good stroke incidentally in behalf 
of the truth. Catholics especially should read her book, and we 
recommend its presentation heartily to the benevolent friend as 
a medium of the Christmas spirit. Another book, not unlike the 
preceding, is “ Memories and Impressions of Helena Modjeska” 
(New York: The Macmillan Company. $4.00 net). 

Among other recent books that might be found available in this 
connection are “ Heroic Spain,” by Miss E. Boyle O’Reilly, the 
daughter of the poet, John Boyle O'Reilly (New York: Duffield 
& Comany. $2.50 net); “The Dawn of Modern England,” by 
Carlos B. Lumsden (New York: Longmans, Green & Co. $3.00 
net); and, by the same publishers, Father Russell’s “ At Home 
with God: Priedieu Papers on Spiritual Subjects.” ($1.25 net). 
Father Russell's two other books on the Blessed John Eudes and 
on the Eucharist, “Jesus Is Waiting,” noticed recently in 
these columns, would, we fancy, be pleasant and acceptable little 
gifts. The same can be said of Father O’Rourke’s excellent book 
of devotion “Under the Sanctuary Lamp” (New York: The 
Messenger Press. 50 cents). In another column can be found 
the names of other good devotional works. A more recent book 
than any we have so far mentioned is Dr. James J. Walsh’s 
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“ Education, How Old the New.” (New York: Fordham Uni- 
versity Press. $2.00 net; postage 15 cents). The title of the 
book would indicate that it would be appropriate only to teachers, 
professors and very serious persons; but anyone acquainted with 
the pleasant discursiveness of Dr. Walsh and his freedom from 
technical jargon will know that any book of his will possess a 
general interest. We can assure the benevolent friend that he 
will not make a mistake if he chooses this book. To close our 
list of more serious books, we might suggest to the B. F. 
that, if ie knows a former student of a Sacred Heart 
Convent, he would very likely make a favorable impression 
by sending he. the “Life of Mother Hardey” (New York: 
America Press. $2.00; postage 20 cents). Since we have been 
beguiled, in the most disinterested spirit, into Cicero’s weakness 
of saying a word or two in favor of our own house, we shall 
take advantage of our fault, if fault it be, to direct the attention 
of the Christmas shopper to Father Campbell’s two volumes of 
“Pioneer Priests of North America.” (America Press $2.00). 
We only reecho the words of others when we say that no 
Catholic library should be without them, and that no American 
library will have its historical section complete if these brilliant 
sketches of brave men are lacking. 

As regards fiction, we shall confine ourselves 
to Catholic novels, and so, to attain our purpose the sooner, 
we shall begin with one that is not Catholic at all. 
“Phoebe and Ernest,” by Inez Haynes Gillmore (New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. $1.50 net) happens to be on our 
table, and it is such a rollicking picture of American home life 
that we cannot help mentioning it in spite of its faults. Among 
other novels, Catholic in tone and very good stories we would 
like to call special attention to “ The Centurion, A Romance of 
the Time of the Messiah,” translated from the French of A. B. 
Routhier, by Lucille P. Borden (St. Louis: B. Herder $1.50) 
and “ Andros of Ephesus, A Tale of Early Christianity,” by the 
Rev. J. E. Copus, S.J. (New York: The M. H. Wiltzius Co. 
Postpaid, $1.25). Both these novels have the added merit of 
being especially seasonable at present. Miss E. M. Capes makes 
an agreeable offering of fiction in her three short stories under 
title, “ A Poet’s May” (St. Louis: B. Herder. 50 cents), while 
P. J. Kenedy & Sons have had the happy inspiration of reprint- 
ing J. V. Huntington’s “ Rosemary.” It was a prime favorite in 
our early youth, and there ought be little risk in offering it to 
any reader now, even if it was pored over feverishly in the dis- 
tant past. In fact the latter possibility would only increase its 
value. 

A book of poems is always a delightful gift. Here is a tempt- 
ing list: “Carmina,” by T. A. Daly (New York: John Lane 
Company); “Voices From Erin and Other Poems,” by Denis 
A. McCarthy (Boston: Little. Brown & Combany); Father 
Tabb’s “ Poems,” “ Lyrics,” “ Child Verse” and “ Later Lyrics,” 
four dainty volumes (New York: John Lane & Company) ; and 
“The Hill O’Dreams, and Other Verses,” by Helen Lanyon, 
with their delicate Irish accent (New York: John Lane & Com- 
pany). The uniform price of these volumes is one dollar, which 
explains what a hard time a poet must have to make ends meet. 

The juvenile world has a special claim on the Christmas season, 
which is recognized in the number of books issued at that time 
for their special benefit. Among the distinctively Christmas 
stories that have fallen under our notice are “ The Christmas 
Angel” a gaily dressed little volume with a refined and sweet 
story, by Abbie Farwell Brown (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
Company. 60 cents net); “One Christmas Eve at Roxbury 
Crossing, and Other Christmas Tales,” which: will surely meet 
with juvenile approbation, by Cathryn Wallace (New York: F. 
Pustet & Co. 75 cents); W. J. Locke’s “ A Christmas Mystery,” 
which will not hurt those who are too young to search for 
esoteric significances in their stories (New York: John Lane 
Company. 75 cents; postage 10 cents); and “Melchior of 
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Boston,” by Michael Earls, S.J. (New York: Benziger Bros. 
$1.00). We have our doubts about the wisdom of placing the 
last named story among juveniles. But we are sure boys and 
girls will find it absorbing reading and, after them, their elders 
will probably pick it up, to see more in it than the children. 
We should not include in juvenile literature a play written for 
the students of St, Cuthbert’s College, Ushaw. Our only excuse 
for doing so is that Father Robert Hugh Benson's “ The Cost 
of a Crown, A Sacred Drama in Three -Acts,” (New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co.) can be read by young and old with 
interest. Another book which all young people, as well as their 
elders, will enjoy hugely, is M. D. Haviland’s “ Lives of the Fur 
Folk” (New York: Longmans, Green & Co.), and better still, 
in the same vein, “Kings In Exile,” by Charles G. D. 
Roberts. (New York The Macmillan Co. $1.50). Benziger 
srothers (New York) have five new juvenile stories ready for 
the holidays: “As Gold in the Furnace,” a college story, by the 
Rev. J. E. Copus, S.J.; “ The Old Mill on the Withrose,” Father 
Spalding’s new Kentucky story; “Ned Rieder,” a parochial 
school story, by the Rev. John A. Wehs; “ Freddy Carr and His 
Friends,” a story about English schoolboys, by the Rev. R. P. 
Garrold, S.J., and “Our Lady’s Lutenist and Other Stories,” by 
David Bearne, S.J. The cost of each of these stories is 85 cents, 
and, in order to make their offering as tempting as possible ta 
the benevolent friend of youngsters, the publishers declare that 
they will add any one of Father Finn’s classic stories to the five, 
and thus give our benevolent friend six fine books for four 
dollars and twenty-five cents. We hope for the sake of the boys 
and girls the benevolent friend will not hesitate. We have re- 
served for last mention a delightful story for the young, 
“Eric, or The Black Finger,” by Mary T. Waggaman ( Phila- 
delphia: H. L. Kilner & Co. 75 cents). It is bound neatly in 
cheerful holiday color, with good illustrations, and is printed in 
clean type. 

Before withdrawing our attention from children’s books, we 
think the benevolent friend will thank us for calling to his 
notice the appropriateness of Lives of Christ for children as 
holiday gifts. Longmans, Green & Co. (New York) have two 
such books: “A Life of Christ for Children,” with a preface by 
Cardinal Gibbons, ($1.00 net; postage, 10 cents) and “ Bible 
Stories Told to ‘ Toddles’” by Mrs, Hermann Bosch. The latter 
is a narrative representing real conversations between a mother 
and her child, and follows the Catholic seasons from the Nativity 
to the Feast of All Saints, (80 cents; postage, 10 cents). A 
Carmelite Nun offers us “ The Story of Our Lord’s Life Told for 
Children” (New York: Cathedral Library Association. $1.00). 

Whilst we were writing these notes we received from the 
Grolier Society, New York, the first four volumes of their 
“Book of Knowledge, The Children’s Encyclopedia.” It makes 
a sumptuous gift for the lucky child who has a benevolent friend 
willing to purchase it. Like all works of the kind it is strangely 
inclusive, and in the volume which lauds Father Damien and 
Joan of Arc, we have eulogistic notices of man like Jean Jacques 
Rousseau and Mazzini. But the work is really excellent in spite 
of blemishes, and in the hands of intelligent parents would be 
quite harmless. 

These are but a few of the books that suggest themselves to 
us on the spur of the moment as supplying material for a choice 
on the part of Yule-tide generosity. A glance over the literature 
of the year, as represented in the book-reviews of some Catholic 
periodical, would extend the bounds of selection. Francis 
Thompson's “ Life of St. Ignatius Loyola” (Benzigers); “ The 
Life of an Enclosed Nun” (John Lane Company), and René 
Bazin’s “ The Barrier” (Scribners) are a few of the books which 
occur to us and which anyone would be glad to receive. The new 
edition of Bryce’s “ American Commonwealth,” which has just 
come to us in two volumes (New York: The Macmillan Co. 
$4.00), would make an acceptable gift in many quarters. 
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SOME CATHOLIC BOOKS. 


“The Charity of Christ” (Philadelphia: Peter Reilly, Pub- 
lisher. Price, 50 cents; postage 6 cents) is the second volume in 
a series of studies of Christ’s life. The author, Rev Henry C. 
Schuyler, S.T.L., is to be congratulated on the way he is carrying 
out his idea, which is comparatively new to English readers and 
is attractive as it is instructive. His study is not primarily either 
exegetical or historical, and when we say that it is devotional we 
only partially describe it. He chooses as the nucleus of his investi- 
gations and reflections some particular virtue or trait in the life 
of our Divine Master and allows us to watch it in all the vary- 
ing phases and circumstances of that life. 

It is clear that such a plan possesses unusual advantages in 
fulfilling its purpose of increasing our insight into the sweetness 
and beauty of Christ's character. It has, besides, the additional 
merit of grouping scattered texts and apparently unrelated inci- 
dents around some definite spiritual fact which, in our changing 
moods and needs, may have more significance for us at one time 
than at another. It pleases us to learn that the first volume in 
this projected series, namely, “ The Courage of Christ,” has in 
the course of a year gone through three editions. The publisher 
has set a good example to many of his Catholic rivals by the 
neatness, elegance and durability in binding, paper and letter- 
press, not to mention the extraordinary cheapness with which he 
is issuing these volumes. 

Another book which we take great pleasure in recommending 
to the notice of our readers is “ Catholic Religion, A Statement 
of Christian Teaching and History,” by the Rev. Charles A. 
Martin. (Cleveland: The Apostolate Publishing Co.; cloth, 
$1.00; paper, 35 cts.). It is a miniature encyclopedia of informa- 
tion, containing all sorts of tables concerning events in the his- 
tory of the Church, with lists of such practical and current use- 
fulness as those of the principal Catholic books and periodicals 
published in English. A remarkable feature, notwithstanding the 
book’s compactness and plethora of facts, is the way it contrives 
somehow to preserve a pleasing discursiveness rich in allusions 
and illustrated references to literature, science, biography and 
history. It is a book for Catholics and non-Catholics, and not 
the least of its virtues is its equipment of a fairly complete 
index. 

In “Mere Hints,” by the Rev. John E. Graham (published 


. by the author, Mercy Hospital, Baltimore. Price, $1.00; to the 


clergy, 75 cents) we have little five-minute chats on a variety of 
subjects such as suggest themselves to most of us nearly every 
day and concerning which we are glad to have the point of view 
of a trustworthy observer. Education, literature, the news of 
the hour, the problems of society, the individual’s commonest 
difficulties in the struggle of life, these and kindred topics have 
struck off sparks from Father Graham’s pen. The editorial 
columns of the Baltimore Sun caught these momentary flash- 
lights, and we are glad they have been preserved in a more 
permanent form and given a larger audience. 

Madame Cecilia, in her convent of St. Andrew’s, London, does 
well to keep her pen busy. She has the knack of conveying 
religious instruction in a practical way, adapting it ingeniously 
to the homeliest contingencies and clinching it in the mind and 
memory with new and apt illustrations from modern life. In 
her latest book, “More Short Spiritual Readings for Mary's 
Children,” (New York: Benziger Bros. $1.25) she addresses 
herself, as the title indicates, to girls and young ladies living in 
the world. These very pleasant discourses group themselves 
naturally into various chapters, all bearing vitally upon im- 
portant sides of Catholic life. 

The Rev Andrew Klarmann, A.M., appeals to thoughtful 
readers in his “ Life in the Shadow of Death.” (New York: 
Frederick Pustet & Co. $1.00 net). His book is more philoso- 
phical than devotional. Its first half is mainly scientific, 








and in it he lays a rational sub-structure for the second’ 
half in which he views life and death in the light of 
Faith and gives the Catholic solution to the cardinal problems of 
mankind. Father Klarmann does not permit the profundity of 
his reflections to obscure his style, which is very direct and plain 
and sometimes bordering on the colloquial. 

B. Herder, the Catholic publisher, St. Louis, has done a ser- 
vice to priests and religious, and, we may add, laymen, by issu- 
ing a new edition of the well-known “ Meditations For Every 
Day in the Year, According to the Doctrine and Spirit of St. 
Alphonsus Liguori,” by the Rev. Louis Bronchain, C.SS.R. The 
present edition is a translation from the twelfth Belgian Edition, 
which has been made by the Rev. Ferreol Girardy, C.SS.R. 
The two bulky volumes are a veritable arsenal of spiritual wea- 
pons and have been for so long a standard work of Catholic 
devotion that they need no lengthy recommendations. (Price, 
$5.00 net). 





Hints for Catechists on Instructing Converts, by Mapame 
Cecitta, New York, etc., Benziger Bros., price 75c. net, seems 
to have in view simple souls drawn to the Church after lives of 
piety according to their light, and instructors other than the 
clergy. To give such lay catechists an insight into their work 
the author has selected several accounts by converts of how 
their conversions were brought about; she dwells in a timely 
manner on the qualities, natural and supernatural, the catechist’s 
functions call for, and discusses very practically some ordinary 
difficulties of converts and the way to meet them. Not the least 
useful feature we have noticed in this little book is the pointing 
out that fundamental notions taken for granted by Catholics, 
such as the elevation by grace to the supernatural order, the 
nature of faith and of the Incarnation, must be explained most 
carefully to converts, to whom they are often absolutely new. 
Some remarks on the assistance to be given converts after their 
reception, and a list of books for their reading round off a 
thoroughly serviceable manual. 





The December McClure’s has another wearisome article on 
the Ferrer trial of over a year ago by the dramatic critic whom 
it strangely selected as its special commissioner on this subject. 
Mr. Archer is somewhat more artful but not less partisan than 
his predecessor, whose virulent attack on the Catholic Church, 
under the guise of defending the Spanish anarchist, evoked such 
a storm of protest that the magazine felt constrained to admit 
a reply. But its policy remained unchanged; it proceeded to 
devote many pages of the two succeeding numbers to the same 
kind of special pleading and to equally venomous, if more covert, 
calumnies on the Church. To these Mr. Shipman’s lucid and 
well-informed statement of the Ferrer episode in the October 
number is sufficient answer, while his specific exposé of the first 
Archer article in the December Catholic World anticipates the 
contents of the second. The dramatic critic need not have gone 
to Spain. He seems to have consulted only the Ferrer partisans, 
and their views he could have found in the anti-religious press, 
sources which he frequently uses without acknowledgment. 
The scraps of truth he occasionally admits are offset by, “it is 
believed, however,” “it is stated,” “one may doubt,” etc. Even 
so he cannot conceal the fact that Ferrer preached revolt, took 
active part in the Barcelona rioting, was “anti-religious, anti- 
monarchical, anti-patriotic, anti-militarist,” but, forsooth, niceties 
of legal procedure were not observed in his case. The marvel 
seems to be that a civilized government tolerated his activities so 
long. The implied charge runs through both articles, that 
it was the Catholic Church and not his colleagues of the continental 
anti-religious fraternity that made a hero of Ferrer. We 
commend to the consideration of Catholics this attitude of 
McClure’s. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


“Through Five Administrations. Reminiscences of 
Col. William H. Crook. Compiled and Edited 
by Margarita Spalding Gerry. New York: Har- 
per Brothers. et $1.80. 

The Wonderland of Stamps. By Dwight Bur- 
roughs. New York: Frederick A. Stokes Com- 
pany. Net $1.50 postpaid. 

Leon Gordon. An Appreciation by Abraham Bene- 
dict Rhine. Philadelphia: The Jewish Publica- 
tion Society of America. 

Step By Step. A Story of the Early Days of 
Moses Mendelssohn. By Abram S. Isaacs. Phil- 
adelphia: The Jewish Publication Society of 


America. 
A Prophetic Biagreahy of i us Christ. By Father 
Krull, C.PP.S. Collegeville, Ind.: 


Vigilus H. 
St. Joseph’s Printing Office. 
The Hill o’ Dreams and Other Verses. By Helen 
Lanyon. New York: The John Lane Company. 
Net $1.00. 
German Publication: 
Predigten fiir den Weihnachtskreis des Kirchen- 


jahres. Von Dr. Augustin Egger Herausge- 
geben von Dr. Adolf Fah. New York: Benziger 
Bros. Net $1.25. 


French Publication: 


France et er Leur Mission, Leur Avenir. 
Par le R. P. Léchien. Gien: Librarie Putois. 
Net 3 fr. 50. 


Spanish Pamphlet: 


El Secreto de Maria. Carta Sobre la Esclavitud 
de la Santisima Virgen. Por El B. Luis Maria 
Grignon de Montfort. Bilbao: Administracién 
de “ El Mensajero del C. de Jess.” 


EDUCATION 


The report issued last week by the offi- 
cial in charge of the employment office 
maintained by Harvard university contains 
detailed information that will be of in- 
terest to a growing class of college men. 
The statement affirms that a very con- 
siderable number of Harvard men work 
their way through college and that their 
outside work does not result in low stand- 
ing in their classes. Fully a quarter of the 
students registered in the various univer- 
sity departments, or 956 students to quote 
the exact figures, applied for work during 
the past year. Of this number 645 received 
positions through the agency of the em- 
ployment office, the men earning through- 
out the year a grand total of $136,849.77 to- 
wards their college expenses. Altogether 
2,290 temporary positions were filled. 
Many students procured work without the 
aid of the agency, but of these the report, 
because of lack of precise information, 
makes no record. The statement adds: 
“ The average college rank of the men who 
secured positions through the university’s 
employment office was B, which is next to 
the highest mark given in the college. 





Reference was made some time ago in 
this column to an interesting phase of 
State school direction which had arisen in 
Altoona, Penn. Owing to a peculiar con- 
dition of affairs in that city permission had 
been asked that the pupils of Catholic 
parochial schools, properly qualified, might 
have the privilege of attending the manual 
training department of public schools. The 
Altoona school board refused to grant the 
permission, and its action was upheld by 





Pennsylvania’s State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. Catholic taxpayers 
urged the claim that the concession, which 
they petitioned for, is in no way opposed 
to existing law governing the action of the 
school board, and, as they pay their share 
towards the upkeep of the department in 
question, they fail to perceive any reason 
why their children should not enjoy the 
benefits it affords. That they should do so, 
as was said in the reference already made 
in AMERICA to the question, is to them a 
matter of no inconsiderable importance, 
owing to economic conditions prevailing in 
Altoona. The petitioners, moreover, 
showed the school board that the granting 
of the request would involve no dis- 
turbance of the order existing in the 
manual training school. 

To test the decision of the State Super- 
intendent, Dr. John M. Sheedy, a prominent 
physician of the city, has brought suit in 
the County Court against the Altoona 
School Board. The Court at once awarded 
a writ of alternative mandamus ordering 
the board to show cause for their refusal 
to admit Catholic parochial school pupils to 
the manual training course. 





How does it happen that they who talk 
loudest of the need of “ unsectarianism” in 
the public school system, are most apt to 
fail in the amenities which that term is 
presumed to cover? Complaints are heard 
from many quarters, that in meetings of 
School Teachers’ Associations held last 
month in many states, some of the dis- 
tinguished educators invited to address the 
public sessions of those bodies indulged in 
utterances full of bigotry and prejudice 
against the Catholic Church. It is dis- 
tinctly wrong and un-American to take 
undue advantage of one’s opportunity on 
such occasions, supposed to be free from 
religious influences, to introduce topics that 
cannot but offend the religious sentiments 
of many who may be present. These as- 
sociations are meant to be organized in a 
non-sectarian spirit, and in fact a large 
proportion of Catholics are found in all of 
them. Why should the Invitation Com- 
mittees in charge of these gatherings not 
exercise a prudent and courteous control 
and arrange their programs in such wise 
as not to permit the sower of sectarian 
prejudice a place among the speakers? One 
is glad to be able to affirm that the meet- 
ings of the Catholic Educational Associa- 
tion are free from this impropriety. 
Whilst the conventions of this latter body 
are calculated to set forth the Catholic view 
regarding the problems of education, there 
is never a fear that the work of the Asso- 
ciation may arouse any unpleasant or jeal- 
ous feeling among non-Catholics. No word 
was ever uttered, as far as our recollection 
of most of the Catholic Association’s meet- 





ings goes, that would have offended any 
non-Catholic or public school man. 


SOCIOLOGY 


Most people enjoy giving elephants ap- 
ples and squirrels nuts. The beast’s satis- 
faction in eating is pleasant to watch, and 
some imaginative persons find in the in- 
terest it manifests in the one who furnishes 
the nut or the apple, the rudiments of 
gratitude; anyhow, it flatters the self-love 
of the giver. Such treatment spoils the 
elephant and the squirrel as such, for their 
nature is to provide themselves with food, 
not to expect it from others. Still, as ani- 
mals are for man, we have a perfect right 
to weaken the food-getting instinct in them 
for our own advantage. 

In much the same way we enjoy giving 
children cakes, candy, toys and so on. 
Children are not altogether like animals; 
they cannot provide for themselves. Hence 
the mere giving of such things does not in- 
jure their nature. It may injure their . 
morals if it incites to greediness, or impro- 
vidence, or to the claiming such gifts as a 
right. What is given to children should be 
given in moderation, they should under- 
stand that they will not have friends always 
to give such things, and they must be 
trained to recognize, at least, benevolence 
in the giver, and to say “thank you” for 
the favor bestowed. 

Social workers have the instinct of the 
animal feeder and the treater of children. 
They like to give everybody something. 
This instinct is good and may be turned to 
great advantage for both the workers and 
those who receive their favors. Elevated 
by grace it becomes Christian charity. 
There is a great objection to this word 
charity. Children must be fed in school, 
their books must be given them, their 
parents must be insured against unemploy- 
ment, in their old age they must have pen- 
sions, but none of these things are to be 
called charity. Here evil comes in. 
Neither children nor parents have a right 
to such provision for their wants. If, 
therefore, the provision be made this is not 
done out of justice. It would be well to have 
it done out of Christian charity recognized 
frankly on both sides. Christian charity 
does not degrade the recipient, on the con- 
trary, it lifts him up to God’s throne, for 
whatever is done out of charity is done for 
God. Charity, therefore, is the bond of 
peace, and peace between classes is what 
the world needs to-day. 





An English lady died lately, leaving by 
will, £200 to a Cornish parish on condition 
that it should set up a crematorium. 
Should it refuse to fulfil the condition, then 
the money was to go to the first parish that 
should comply with it. It is hard to under- 
stand what Cornishmen could want with a 
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crematorium, and harder still to see why a 
woman of mature years should try to bribe 
them to dispose of their dead otherwise 
than they have always done. But it is good 
for us to see the zeal that can be shown 
for practices not Christian, that we may 
Christian 


emulate it in our defence of 


social institutions. 


ECONOMICS 


The Trust is not an exclusively American 
institution, and our readers may be glad to 
dealt with elsewhere. 
at the gateway of the East. 
Every ship entering or leaving the China 


know how it is 


Singapore is 


sea, whether by the Straits of Malacca or 
the Sunda _ Straits, 
European exports to China and Japan ex- 
ceed greatly, at least in bulk, the imports 
from those countries, it used to happen that 
gone out full, 
passed Singapore on the homeward voyage 
in ballast. 


must pass it. As 


many a ship, which had 

Owners, therefore, were glad to 
take freights from that port at almost any 
figure; and so these were abnormally low, 
ranging from five shillings to twenty per 
ton. The great lines, unwilling to carry at 
such rates, organized in 1897 “ The Home- 
ward Conference,” 
with the 


which included 21 lines 
Oriental, the 
Ocean, the Messageries Maritimes and the 
Norddeutscher Lloyd at the top of the list. 

These companies giving regular and quick 
service, proposed to be paid for it at a 
minimum rate of 27 shillings and 6 pence 
per ton and a maximum of 40 shillings. To 
shut out all other vessels from the trade the 
combine had to make it to the interest of 
shippers to use its lines exclusively. Ac- 


Peninsular and 


cordingly it promised to give at the end of 
six months a rebate of 5 per cent. on his 
freight account to every shipper who could 
show he had not outside the Con- 
ference, and of another 5 per cent. for the 
same six months at the end of a year if 
during this period also he had been faithful. 
Hence, of his freight account 
was always due to the shipper with payment 


gone 


10 per cent 


suspended for six months or a year to com- 
pel his fidelity More 


than half the trade was in the hands of six 


But this was not all. 


divided 
on all the 
freights earned by the Conference from 


large firms \mongst these was 


secretly every vear 5 per cent 


whatever source they came. This payment 
was a pure bribe paid for the good will of 
the influential houses 

Singapore is the capital of the Straits 
Settlements, a crown colony with a small 
legislative council appointed by the Colonial 
Office, which has the last word in all its 


Sir John 
ernor, felt bound to take up the matter of 
the Conference, and the 
Bill, known as the 
Anti-Conferernce Bill, has been passed. Its 


legislation. Anderson, the Gov- 
Freight and 


Steamship popularly 


presided, and in his address touching on 


low the methods of the Conference. The 
principal one levies a duty of 20 per cent. 
with $100 as a minimum on every bill of 
lading, and orders that such duties are to 
form a fund to promote the object of the 
Act, i. e, to promote shipping by vessels 
not in the combine. Should any shipper 
prove that he is not a party to secret agree- 
ments with the Conference, he is to have 
this duty refunded. Another article pro- 
vides that all who have rebates coming to 
them from the Conference, need not wait 
for the stipulated time of payment, but may 
get them at once and may sue for their 
recovery. 

The Bill is now in London for the ap- 
proval of the Colonial Office. While it was 
under discussion the steamship companies 
of the Conference sent a deputation to the 
Colonial Secretary, who recommended 
them to come to a compromise with Sir 
John and thus have the Bill 
dropped. They did not take his advice, 
and it is to be presumed that they will now 
leave nothing undone to prevent its receiv- 
ing the Royal Assent. 


Anderson, 


ECCLESIASTICAL ITEMS 


One of the recent reprints in The 
Catholic Mind is the translation of the 
late decree of the Sacred Consistorial 
Congregation on the Removal of Parish 
Priests. The translation has been care- 
fully compared with the Latin text of 
the original. This was found necessary 
as the English version which appeared 
in many papers was at times misleading 
or inexact. Some canons were given 
part and the numbering was 
faulty. Still more serious errors occurred 
in some translations of the decree on 
“Holy Communion for Children.” 


only in 


One hundred and fifty young American 
clerics, students of the American College 
in Rome, headed by the rector, Mgr. 
Kennedy, were received by the Pope last 
special audience in the Con- 
Chamber. The visitors passed 
the Papal Throne in single file, each 
kissing the Holy Father’s ring. In a 
brief address the Pontiff expressed his 
great pleasure at the growth of the Cath- 
olic Church in the United States, and 
closed by imparting his Apestolic bless- 
ing to all those present. The party was 
ifterwards received by Cardinal Merry 
lel Val, the Papal Secretary of State, 
who echoed the Holy Father's sentiments 
regarding the flourishing condition of the 
America 


week in 
sistory 


Church in 
At a lecture and concert in Boston, on 
December 4, for the benefit of St. Mary’s 


Infant Asylum, Archbishop O'Connell 


charity are often regarded *y those in 
a position to give material help, said: 

“ Two things have always been a mys- 
tery to me and I think, to most of you 
as well. The first is: Why is it and how 
is it that the poor, the really poor, are 
constantly giving to others and yet never 
miss it once, and the rich, the really 
rich, give so little and miss it all the 
time? Will some wise philosopher of 
our day who understands the times and 
the men solve me that riddle. 

* Another mystery which I have tried 
to solve is this: Why is it that of hun- 
dreds of thousands who during the past 
forty years have passed away in this 
vicinity, men of enormous wealth, not 
Catholics, not one has ever thought that 
perhaps a Catholic charity might be 
worthy of consideration. 

“Why should Catholic inst'tutions be 


forgotten? I hear much talk of non- 
sectarian charity. 
“Catholic institutions have received 


little or nothing from any one who is 
not of the Catholic faith, How strange 
is it that those people who are so good 
at heart and that really have so many 
good qualities should leave out only 
Catholic institutions in all their chari- 
ties. Will someone answer me why? 
Will someone solve me that riddle? 
“But let us come nearer home. Why 
is it that generally only the poor Cath- 
olics—the men and women who have 
just enough to get along— give so gen- 
erously and our rich Catholics have not, 
as a rule, measured up to the generosity 
of the poor Catholics? These institutions 
thus far have been supported mainly by 
the generous almsgiving of our poor.” 


San Francisco has joined the cities in 
the East that provide an early morning 
Mass for night workers. The Mass that 
before the earthquake was celebrated 
every Sunday morning at three o'clock 
in St. Patrick’s Church, was resumed on 
November 20. In addition to this there 
will be a low Mass’ at noon every Sun- 
day hereafter at the same church. 


The third synod under the administra- 
tion of Archbishop Farley, and the thir- 
teenth in the history of the diocese, was 
held in St. Patrick’s Cathedral, New 
York, on December 6, and attended by 
610 of the clergy. The archbishop’s ad- 
dress on diocesan affairs lasted for two 
hours, after which the diocesan officials 
were reappointed. In addition the new 
board of examiners on the administrative 
removal of priests, was appointed in ac- 
cordance with the reeent decree of the 
Holy See “Maxima Cura.” The Synod 


of the diocese of Brooklyn was held on 








provisions, decidedly thor ugh gonad, fol 


the apathy with which works of Catholic 
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SCIENCE 
The annual report of the Bureau of 
Science, Department of the Interior, 


Manila, on the mineral resources of the 
Philippines, estimates the output of gold 
for 1909 at $248,000, an increase of 14 per 
cent. over the year 1908. The production 
of coal was 30,336 tons, a 155 per cent. 
gain over the previous year. This yield 
comes from two mines on the island of 
Batan, one at the extreme east and the 
other at the extreme west of the island. 
The coal appears to be of the Tertiary 
age, is classified as subbituminous, is low 
in ash and satisfactory for steam pro- 
duction. 

Apropos of the much discussed ques- 
tion of Martial markings, maintained by 
Prof. Lowell of the Flagstaff observa- 
tory, Prof. James H. Worthington, of 
England, who spent a month at the 
Lowell observatory, observing the planet 
during the past opposition, writes:— 
“Of the objective existence of these 
markings in the image of the telescope 
there can be no doubt, and Lowell’s 
representations of them are nearer the 
actual appearances than any I have seen, 
though even in his drawings the lines 
seem hardly fine enough. The effect 
produced on my mind by this remarkable 
definition which lasted for upwards of 
one and a half hours (Oct. 25, 8.30 p.m. 
until 10 p.m.) was staggering and inef- 
faceable. There is in my mind no sort 
of doubt that the revelation of this night 
was due to the perfection of the instru- 
ment and the atmospheric conditions 
which are found at Flagstaff. As to the 
deductions which Dr. Lowell has drawn 
from his observations I have nothing to 
say except that the startling artificial and 
geometrical appearance of the markings 
did force itself upon me.” 


PERSONAL 


Mark A. Sullivan, of Jersey City, for 
the last three years Democratic leader in 
the House of Assembly has been ap- 
pointed by Governor Fort a Judge of 
the Court of Errors and Appeals, the 
highest tribunal in New Jersey. Mr. 
Sullivan is thirty-two years old and is 
probably the youngest man ever ap- 
pointed to the higher courts of the State. 
He was graduated from St. Peter’s Col- 
lege, Jersey City, in 1897, and admitted 
to the bar as recently as 1903. Governor 
Fort said that he had watched Mr. Sul- 
livan’s career in the Legislature and had 
formed a high opinion of the young man’s 
legal ability and independence of political 
and corporation domination. “I have 
a high regard for Mr. Sullivan,” said 


of different political faith, He has a 
splendid judicial temperament, is young 
and active and will bring to the court 
physical and mental attainments and 
capacity for work.” 


At Woodstock College, Maryland, the 
Rev. Allan McDonell, S.J., celebrated re- 
cently his diamond jubilee as a Jesuit. The 
venerable Father is now in his eighty-sixth 
year. He was born in Prince Edward 
Island, and entered the Society of Jesus 
in 1850. For many years he was Socius to 
the Superior of the New York and Canada 
Mission. 


PULPIT, PRESS AND PLATFORM 


The glory of Anglicanism, in this country 
Protestant Episcopalianism, is its compre- 
hensiveness. How true this is may be seen 
by comparing the teaching on confirmation 
of two of its ministers, both in good stand- 
ing, both authorized to teach, both profess- 
ing to speak in its name. 

The doctrine of Bishop Lofthouse of 
Keewatin at St. Philip’s Charch, Norwood, 
Manitoba, Nov 13, 1910. 

The bishop, addressing the candidates be- 
fore the confirmation took place, said in 
part: “The step of confirmation is a very 
solemn and responsible one, and means 
more than conversion. Most of us who 
were baptized in childhood knew nothing 
at all about it, but we were brought up 
under Christian conditions and surround- 
ings. Confirmation has two sides, the nega- 
tive and positive. I want to tell you, in the 
negative, that confirmation is not a Sacra- 
ment and not by any means equal to the 
Lord’s Supper or the ordinance of baptism. 
It is only a means to an end, and only an 
outward sign of one’s belief. There are 
only two sacraments, and these have been 
given by God Himself; these were ordained 
by Christ. Confirmation was never or- 
dained by Christ; it is only a man-made 
ordinance.” 

The doctrine of the Reverend Mr. Max- 
well at St. Bartholomew’s Church, Brighton, 
England, October 16, 1910. 

“Very soon any person who has been 
received into the Church of Rome will re- 
ceive what I dare not call confirmation—it 
is not confirmation—but they will receive 
something which will claim to be the 
sacrament of confirmation. And I say 
without fear of contradiction that it is quite 
impossible for anyone to go through that 
ceremony without, in fact, giving the lie 
to the confirmation they have received here 
in the Church of England. You cannot be 
confirmed a second time, and therefore you 
must, if you go through that ceremony, 
either deny all the sacraments you have re- 
ceived, or you are guilty of taking part in 


ment of confirmation is a sacrilege. Con- 
firmation confers character; it leaves its in- 
delible mark on the soul, and it cannot be 
repeated without sacrilege.” 


OBITUARY 


Right Rev. Mgr. Anatole Ostcr, V.G., 
the last surviving priest of the nobie band 
of young clerics who came from France 
in 1854, to assist the first bishop of St. 
Paul, Minnesota, Mgr. Joseph Cretin, 
died December 5th at St. Joseph’s hos- 
pital, St. Paul, in the 77th year of his 
age, and the 56th of his ministry in Min- 
nesota. He was a priest noted for his 
virtuous life, his sweet disposition and 
his learning. Successively pastor of the 
Cathedral, later in charge of the Arch- 
bishop's colonies in the western part of 
the state, then Spiritual Director of St. 
Paul's Seminary and Vicar General, Mgr. 


ful. Bishop Lawler, auxiliary Bishop of 
St. Paul, celebrated pontifical Mass at the 
funeral; Archbishop Ireland pronounced 
the absolution, after paying a loving 
tribute to the deceased prelate. At the 
funeral ceremony 200 seminarists of St. 
Paul's Seminary, 100 priests from all 
points of the diocese, surrounded Arch- 
bishop Ireland, Bishop Lawler and the 
Bishops of Duluth, St. Cloud, Winona 
and Fargo. 

The Very Rev. William Kloepfer, D.D., 
a German Canadian, Provincial of the 
Fathers of the Resurrection, died on 
December 3d in St. Joseph’s Hospital, 
Guelph, Ontario, in his sixty-second 
year. As a young man he studied phil- 
osophy and theology in Rome, and his 
work ever since was done especially in 
Berlin, Canada, e‘ther as rector of St. 
Mary’s Church or in connection with St. 
Jerome's College. Over a year ago 
Father Kloepfer was appointed by the 
Bishop of Hamilton administrator of the 
diocese, during the absence of the Or- 
dinary. The Fathers of the Resurrection 
have three houses in Chicago and one in 
the diocese of Louisville, Ky. 





The Right Rev. Mer. Patrick Jerome 
Harkins, one of the best-beloved priests 
in the diocese of Springfield, Mass., died 
in the Providence Hospital in Holyoke, 
on December 4, after a week’s illness. 
Mer. Harkins one of the oldest 
priests in the Springfield diocese. Ap- 
pointed pastor of St. Jerome’s Church, 
Holyoke, in 1866, his ministry was closely 
woven into the civil and religious life of 
that thriving city. He was known and 
loved by all, but especially by the chil- 
dren of Holyoke, and his death comes 
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kins was born at Green Hill, a short dis- 
‘tance from Derry, Ireland, seventy-seven 
years ago. He attended the schools in 
his native town until 1848, when he came 
to America and made his home in Bos- 
ton. His seminary course was pursued 
it Laval University, Quebec, and he was 
ordained to the priesthood in May 1864. 
His first appointment was as assistant 

Mer. Strain, whose parish embraced 


the cities of Chelsea and Lynn. Two 


years later he was appointed pastor in 
Holyoke, and the abundant fruits of his 
iong pastorate show how much can be 
accomplished by a devoted and self- 
sacrificing priest. 

Speaking of the death of Mgr. Har- 
kins, Mayor Avery of Holyoke said: 

The death of Mgr. Harkins is a 
public calamity. He has been one of 
Holyoke’s greatest citizens. It would 
be very difficult to estimate the influence 
for good which he has exerted on the 
growth and development of the city, and 
in the forming of the characters of the 
men and women with whom he has come 
in contact. Holyoke and its citizens 
»we him a great debt of gratitude, and 
the only way that debt can ever be paid 
in part is by revering his memory and 
emulating his sturdy and splendid vir- 
tues,” 

Father Harkins was made Monsignor 
with the rank of Prothonotary Apos- 
tolic about five years ago. The Right 
Rev. Thomas D. Beavan, Bishop of 
Springfield, was celebrant at the solemn 
Mass of requiem and the Rev. John C. 
Ivers, of Holy Cross Church in Holyoke, 
delivered the eulogy. 


The Rev. Frederick P. Garesché, S.J., 
a Jesuit of more than local reputation, 
died on December 8 in St. Xavier Col- 
lege, Cincinnati. He was born in 1825 
and belonged to a family that has 
given distinguished members to various 
honorable professions and has_ been 
prominent in St. Louis for several gen- 
erations. He was a cousin of Col. Julius 
Garesché, who was killed in one of the 
battles of the Civil War, while fighting 
under the Northern flag. His father was 
of Huguenot ancestry and served abroad 
for a number of years as a United States 
Consul. 

Father Garesché entered the Society of 
Jesus in 1845, and after his novitiate in 
Florissant, Missouri, was sent to Rome 
in 1847 to pursue his classical studies. 
The revolution drove h'm and his fellow 
students out of Rome in the following 
year and he returned to America. After 
a period of teaching in St. Louis Uni- 
versity he completed his ecclesiastical 
studies at Fordham, New York. 

Father Garesché’s natural eloquence 


and his unusual power in the pulpit 
marked him from the start as an able 
missionary, so that, with the exception of 
short intervals spent in responsible col- 
legiate offices in Florissant, St. Louis 
and Cincinnati, his active religious life 
was spent in preaching and lecturing. 
He was a fellow-worker with Father 
Damen and Father Smarius and, if not 
always quite equal in forcefulness, was 
superior to them in the finer qualities of 
oratory. 

In 1876 Father Garesché’s health failed 
him, whilst he was living in Chicago. 
\fter several years in his native city of 
St. Louis, his continued ill-health made 
it advisable for him to try a different 
climate and, like many another melan- 
choly invalid, he was “ ordered south.” 
A new period of activity then began for 
him. The polished lecturer and eloquent 
pulpit preacher of the great northern 
cities became an itinerant missioner in 
pioneer Texas, traveling about for days 
at a time on horseback, fording streams, 
and taking pot-luck in the log-cabins on 
the way. The rough life of the frontier 
relieved him in a considerable measure 
of his racking head-aches, and after some 
years he was assigned to the Jesuit 
church in New Orleans where he de- 
livered courses of lectures that attracted 
wide attention. 

He was called to St. Louis in 1895 in 
order that he might celebrate among his 
old friends the fiftieth anniversary of 
his life as a Jesuit. He passed seven 
years longer in the south and then was 
sent to Cincinnati where he spent his 
declining years in the full possession of 
all his early mental vigor. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
An Inrerestinc Book In GAELIC. 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Will you kindly let me know does 
Sommervogel, the Jesuit Bibliographer, 
mention any work by Rev. John Baptista 
Manni, S.J.? Father Manni was, I 
think, an Italian priest. I have a small 
book in the Irish language on “Eternity ” 
written originally in Italian by Father 
Manni, and translated into Irish. In the 
preface the Irish translator says, in Irish, 
that it passed through twenty-six editions 
in Italian and nine in English. The vol- 
ume I possess is the second edition in 
Irish and was published at Waterford, 
Ireland, in 1825. 

Cuarvtes O’FARRELL. 
Brooklyn, Dec. 9. 
[John Baptist Manni was a native of 
Modena and entered the Society o Jesus 
in 1625 at the age of nineteen. He exer- 
cised the ministry of preaching for forty- 


at Modena, Parma, Mantua, Bologna and 
Piacenza. A sketch of his life and a 
complete list of his works are given in 
Sommervogel. The work on “ Eternity ” 
which appeared originally under the title 
“Quattro Massime di Christiana Filo- 
sofia” passed through a great many 
editions in Italian, but only four editions 
are noted in English, the first in 1675 
and the last in 1877, Burns & Oates, 
London. The first translation into Irish 
was issued in 1820. Two of the English 
editions are published with the Irish 
translation. Ed. America.] 


Tue Recent DisturBANCES IN MEXxICco. 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The recent disturbances in Mexico 
have been insignificant and certainly 
most grievously exaggerated abroad. 

The anti-American sentiment which 
enemies of Mexico have wished to make 
so much of, does not exist in reality; 
decidedly not among the better classes, 
business circles and persons of right 
judgment. 

The troubles which occurred following 
the lynching of a Mexican in Texas, un- 
doubtedly were not occasioned by the 
lynching, against which unfortunate oc- 
currence manifestations of a purely pa- 
cific character in the form of protest 
were intended; but malcontents (and 
such will be found to exist under any 
government) took advantage of the 
occasion to mix politics with the pro- 
test and caused annoyance to worthy 
American residents. Their conduct is 
totally disapproved of by right-minded 
Mexicans and has been punished by the 
Mexican authorities. 

In the so-called “ Madero Movement,” 
which, after all, is nothing but a pestilent 
bubble, no respectable persons are in- 
volved. The whole thing is perfectly 
uncalled for, and it is absolutely certain 
that such an absurd effort cannot meet 
with success. The Government is more 
than powerful enough to quell any dis- 
turbances that may arise, and things will 
resume their ordinary course in a few 
days. 

It is lamentable to think that some of 
the lower classes, unable to judge for 
themselves owing to their unintellectual 
condition, should be made the tools of 
men who use these credulous illiterates 
for their own personal ambitions. 
Anyone who witnessed the recent Cen- 
tennial Celebrations in Mexico will have 
been able to judge of the firm adhesion 
to and spontaneous love of the people 
for General Diaz. Such outbursts cannot 
be the result of bribery but are the true 
sentiments of the country. 

Joaquin Patomo RINcon. 
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Mexico, Nov. 25. 





